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rangements to offer a challenge cup, to be raced for under 
the conditions given elsewhere. The defense of the cup will 
not be restricted to members of the New York Canoe Club, 
but canoeists will be invited to enter a series of trial races, 
one finally being selected to meet a representative chosen by 
the British canoeists, 

For some years the canoes of the two nations have been 
growing more and more different, ours being reiatively 
smaller, lighter, and with less sail and ballast. The evidence 
thus far in the trials between the two types tends to show 
that the smaller one, while more convenient and portable, 
is no less speedy than its heavier and more complicated rival ; 
but the question can only be fairly settled by a series of races 
between the best men and boats of each country. It is ex- 
pected that a party of English canoeists will be organized to 
visit the meet in 1886 and to take part in the races there, and 
that either before or after the meet the races will be held in 
New York for the challenge cup. 


OORRESPONDENCE. 
Ta Forest AND STREAM is the recognized medium of entertain- 
ment, instruction and information between American sportsmen. 
Nommunications upon the subjects to which its pages are devoted are 
espe y invited. Anonymous communications will not be re- 
ded. No name will be published except with writer's consent. 
Editors are not responsible for the views of correspondents, 
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og, nonpareil type, 25 cents per line. Special rates for three, six 
,4 twelve months. Reading notices $1.00 per line. Eight words 
9 the line, twelve lines to one inch. Advertisements should be sent 
in by the Saturday previous to issue in which they are to be inserted. 
Transient advertisements must invariably be accompanied by the 
money or they will not be inserted. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

begin at any time. Subscription price, $4 per year ; $2 for six 
nonths; to a club of three annual subscribers, three copies for $10; 
five copies for $16. Remit by registered letter, money-order, or draft, 
payable to the Forest and Stream Publishing Company. The paper 
may be obtained of newsdealers throughout the United States, 
Canadas and Great Britain. Newsdealers in the United Kingdom 
may order through Davies & Co., No. 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill, Lon- 
don. General subscription agents for Great Britain, Messrs. Sampson 
Low, Marston, Searles and Rivington, 188 Fleet street, Loudon, Eng. 

Foreign subscription price, $5 per year; $2.50 for six months. 


within its limits, and were assured that the number was 
small—under 200. 

There are said to be four small bands of buffalo in the 
Park. One of these lives on the head of Slough Creek, 
and between that and Hell Roaring; another on the leve} 
prairie near the falls; the third near the head of Yellow- 
stone Lake, and the fourth in Heart Lake Basin. There are 
also a very few over near Henry’s Lake—outside of the 
Park. It is estimated that the four bands within the Park 
contain from forty to sjxty cach—perhaps in al] two hun- 
dred individuals. Another estimate placed the number at 
something less than two hundred. Mr. Wakeman thinks 
that one hundred would be a liberal estimate of the number 
in the Park. In May last he saw eighty one in Hayden 
Valley , of which about fifteen were calves. 

It is evident that the number is small, and that no pre- 
cautions must be neglected to protect them from slaughter. 
They are the few remaining survivors of the grand race 
which once covered almost the whole country, and we can- 
not afford to have them swept out of existeuce. We heard 
of the killing of one individual this summer, by a young 
man who ought to have known better; but as he was fined 





SEVEN DOLLARS AND AN EAR. 


HEY are wrestling with a great problem down on Long 
Island. The disputation has waxed hot for a month, 
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AFFAIRS IN THE YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


nee D. W. WEAR, the Superintendent of the 
National Park, has made his first annual report to the 
Secretary of the Interior. He assumed the charge of affairs 
July 1, and, as might have been expected from what we 
know of his predecessor, found things in a wretched state. 
There was no discipline among the assistants, game was 
being destroyed in considerable quantities and without 
interference on the part of the employes. Ue states that 
now the Park is full of game, and mentions elk and bison as 
abounding. Under the direction of Lieut. Kingman, the 
engineer in charge, sixteen miles of splendid road have been 
constructed between the Mammoth Hot Springs and the 
Geyser Basins. Bridges have been built and roads repaired 
Attention is called to the extremely unsatisfactory hotel 
accommodations in the Park and to the high prices charged 
for them, and it is suggested that some officer be appointed to 
se “‘that there is something like the equivalent given their 
patrons.” The Superintendent requests that the force be 
talarged from ten to fifteen, and that they be paid $1,000 
per year and $100 per year for their horses and equipments. 
Reference is made to the inadequacy of the present laws, 
and it is suggested that instead of depending on the Terri. 
torial laws of Wyoming, Congress establish a court within 
the Park with power to remand for trial to the nearest court 
having criminal jurisdiction. He states that travel in the 
Park this year has been greater than ever before, recommends 
the surveying of the lines of the Park, and asks for an 
appropriation of $150,000. 

On the whole, the document appears to be a fair and in- 
telligent setting forth of the condition of things iv the Park. 
It contaims, however, at least one erroneous statement. This 
has to do with the abundance of game there. There are a 
few antelope inthe Park, and if carefully protected these 
will, in the course of a few years, become numerous. Elk 
and deer are quite abundant. It isa great mistake, however, 
‘0 assert that bison, or buffalo, exist there in great numbers. 
We made careful inquiry of a number of well-informed 
Persons whom we saw during a visit to the Park last 
Summer, as to the probable number of buffalo to be found 
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pany are said, however, to have obtained leases for hotels, 
and as the persons interested are men of large wealth and 


of treating the public decently. The ridiculous and now 
moribund National Park Improvement Company have never 
pretended to do this. 

It is of the utmost importance that the force at the com- 
mand of the Superintendent should be increased. We have 
urged this again and again, and the need for more men 
grows constantly more pressing. But it is the merest waste of 
money, besides bringing the force into disrepute with ratives 
and visitors to send out political appointees from the East. 
They are utterly unfit to perform the duties required of them, 
of which they know nothing when they seek the place. 

We saw several of these young men this summer. They 
spent their time loafing about the hotel, and in the evening 
got drunk at the bar, and made themselves extremely offen- 
sive to ladies and others who were staying there. It is really 
disgraceful that such men should occupy positions of 
authority. 

We understand that since we left the Park two or three 
men have been appointed assistant superintendents who are 
old Western men, among them Jack Baronet, who is an old 
timer in the country. Such men can and will do.the work 
required of them. 

Colonel Wear’s request for an appropriation of $150,000 
ought by all means to be acceded to by Congress. Itis little 
enough when we consider the size of the region and its im- 
portance. As to running the lines of the Park again, that 
may well enough be postponed until we see whether Con- 
gress will, at its next session, have the wisdom to enlarge the 
Park so as to take in Jackson’s Lake and the Tetons on the 
south, and the country lying west of Cedar Mountain on the 
eastern side. 

We hope that this may be done. 


AN INTERNATIONAL CUP FOR CANOES. 


_———— canveists have always realized that while 

they have now made the sport peculiarly their 
own and advanced it to an extent unheard of elsewhere, 
it is of English origin, and that they owe directly to such 
men as MacGregor, Baden-Powell and Tredwen the creation 
and introduction of the modern canoe. All.that pertains to 
English canoeing has been a subject of interest to our canoe- 
ists, and they have always had the greatest desire to have the 
fathers of the sport at one of their meets, and to try conclu- 
sions with the best English canoes. As there was a proba- 
bility of at least one canoeist from England visiting us next 
year, the New York Canoe Club, the oldest in the United 
States, has taken the matter in hand and has made ar- 










business capacity, they will undoubtedly see the importance 














































party and each had an undisputed right to his share of the 
booty. But a more intricate complication arose when one 
deer was started by a party of hounders and driven to another 
party who had no dogs. One of this party shot it. When 
the hounders came up they laid claim to the meat. This 
was resented. Then hounders and still-hunters wrangled, 
and the hounds lifted up their voices in unison. Finally a 
compromise was effected. The man who had delivered the 
fatal shot was awarded the promise of seven dollars and an 
ear of the deer in consideration of his relinquisbing in full all 
claims to the rest of the carcass. 

Seven dollars and anear ought to be reward glorious 
enough to satisfy the most ardent and avaricious sportsman ; 
but this was only the promise of the reward, not the actual 
tangible ear itself. As the event proved the promise was 
illusory. The ear, weare informed, has not been delivered. 
The wronged man did exactly what any sensible person 
would do in similar circumstances; he wrote to the Forrest 
AND STREAM. Below are the two plaints: 

Editor Forest and 3tream; In yesterday’s issue of the Forest AND 
Srream we found your answer upon ‘‘Who Takes the Deer,” which 
leaves this question still a problem. As we are much interested in 
the solving of it we take the liberty to ask you whether there is no 
way to get a positive answer by interference of your so esteemed 
sporting paper. By answering this in the following number you will 
greatly oblige G J.T. 

SAYVILLE, Oct. 26.—Editor Forest and Stream; The last issue of 
the ForEst AND StrEAM did not mention any more about the question 
‘Who owns the deer?’ The interested parties being very anxious to 
have a positive answer, without resorting to court or lawyers, would 
be most pleased if your paper—-exclusively dedicated to all sporting 
matters—would aid them in solving this problem, by putting the ques- 
tion in your columns for an answer, or in any other way as seems the 
best to you. Respectfully yours, G. J. KLAASSEN, 

The problem is too much for us. * If the man got his ear, 
we confess we do not see what there is to quarrel over or to 
go to law about. If he did not get the ear he has a clear 
case, provided he can prove the contract. 


Anp Yet AnotTHEeR.—A Michigan hunter the other day 
saw & moving object in a cranberry swamp and shot it. He 
took it for granted that it was a bear; but the victim was 
found to bea woman. The shot was fatal. There is no 
special moral to be drawn from this. Men and women have 
been taken for bears and deer and woodchucks, and they 
probably always will be just as long as idiots who shoot at 
everything that moves are allowed to go armed into the 
woods. 





A Hint or THE Wipe Rance of this journal is given in 
to-day’s issue by two communications on the same subject, 
one coming from England and the other from California, 
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THE YACHTING SEASON OF 1885. 


HE safe arrival of Genesta at Portsmouth on Oct. 28, 
after a quick and successful passage, marks the ending 
of a most exciting year in American yachting, as well as the 
conclusion of the best effort that England has yet made for 
the capture of the America’s Cup. At9A.M. on Oct. 28 
Genesta sailed into Portsmouth with three winning flags fly- 
ing, indicative of the three cups she won here, having made 
the passage in 19 days 19 hours, remarkably good time for a 
yacht of her size. The voyage was a stormy one, plenty of 
bad weather and head winds; but in spite of all sbe made 
some excellent runs. On the first day she covered only 99 
miles, but later on her runs were 212, 238 and 240 miles. 
Her time has been surpassed, in 1869. Sappho ran from 
Sandy Hook lightship to Queenstown in 12d. 9h. 86m.; in 
1866 Henrietta went to Cowes in 13d. 21h. 55m., with Vesta 
and Fleetwing a few hours later; in 1868 Sappho made the 
run in 14 days to Cowes, and again, 1872, in 18 days. 
Dauntless in 1869 went to Queenstown ip 12d. 17h. 6m., and 
in 1878 Faustine made the same run in 18 days. America’s 
time to Havre was 21 days, and in 1851 Silvie made the same 
port in 16d. 12h. In 1863 the schooner Gipsey went from 
New York to Queenstown in 19 days, and in 1866 the Alice 
went from Boston to Cowes in the same time. Compared 
with these, nearly all of them much larger vessels, Genesta’s 
performance is very good as regards time, while of her be- 
havior Captain Saunders, her navigator, speaks in the high- 
est terms, praising especially her dryness. For a time on 
Oct. 14 she was hove to, following which were head winds 
and bad weather, but no accident occurred except that the 
mate injured his ankle in lowering the trysail. Before this 
Genesta is safely at Wivenhoe, and with her laying up ends 
@ season that has been a most exciting one to American 
yacbtsmen. 

Not the least important fact of the year’s yachting is the 
first passage across the Atlantic of a modern lead mine, and 
the entire disappearance of the ill-omened auguries and 
general doubt with which the performance bas been awaited 
on this side. First came Genesta, with 70 tons on her keel 
and no beam in particular, making a safe and speedy 
passage, and settling the question of her seagoing qualities. 
Following her came Stranger, a smaller yacht, and then 
little Clara, only 20 tons and of 9 ft. beam, but carrying her 
racing spars boldly across the Atlantic. In beam, displace- 
ment, ballast, rig and speed she is ia the top list of extreme 
cutters, her powers as a racer are generaliy acknowledged, 
and now she has fully proved what this type of boat can do 
as an ocean cruiser. The safe and speedy voyages of these 
three settle forever the doubts and assertions that have been 
current as to the buoyancy and seagoing powers of the 
narrow, heavily ballasted type of British cutter, and prove 
they are no less suited to off-shore cruising than to the 
modern regatta course. 

In most departments of yachting the year has been a nota- 
ble one; in steam the Herreshoffs have brought out their 
usual annual surprise, this year in the shape of a marvelously 
fast launch of the torpedo type, undoubtedly the fastest 
steam vessel yet built in America. ‘Ibis year has seen the 
first really successful races of steam yachts yet run in Ameri- 
can waters, and an increased interest in this phase of yacht- 
ing. No marked improvement in engines or appurtenances 
is to be recorded, but the sport is now under the protection 
of an active and enterprising club, and the general standard 
of excellence among steam yachts, once low enough, is 
gradually improving. 

This year has also witnessed a revival in the grand old 
sport of schooner racing, and there has really been quite a 
rivalry among half a dozen yachts, most Eastern. Fortuna, 
Gitana, America and Mohican have made matters lively in 
Boston waters, the former being the first on the list of 
American schooners in 1885. About New York but little 
has been done. Montauk and Grayling have been the lead- 
ing, almost the only boats, and the honors for the year go to 
the latter. Again the old America has sent up her racing 
flag, but those who still admire the old craft can only regret 
it, as she has added no new laurels. 

The story of the sloop racing would be ashort one were 
it not for the international contest for the America’s Cup. 
Again a British yacht has challenged, we have built two 
yachts to meet her, one of which has not been successful, 
while the other has added another to the long list of Ameri- 
can names that adorn the old trophy. The subject is too 
extensive a one for a hurried review and deserves time and 
space in the near future. 

Leaving these races out of the count, the sloops have made 
but a poor showing. The early races found but three sloops 
in the larger classes, the trial races only one, and the final 
outside race only Gracie came to give battle to the visiting 
challenger, the rest kept bravely out of the way. 

The chief interest among the cutters centers in the two 
new arrivals, Stranger and Clara, the former as yet having 
given no earnest of a successful career here, while Clara has 
started in bravely by outsailing her class and nearly saving 
time on Gracie in the only race open to her this season since 
her arrival. 


In the smaller classes the sport has been fairly good, the 
most encoursging feature being the rapidly increasing iaterest 
that men are taking in yachting, and the higher standards 
and more liberal views prevailing among yachtsmen gener- 
ally. Racing has been no more lively, in fact some of the 
classes have not filled as in former years, but there are more 
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yachts, especially of smaller tonnage, built each year; more 
amateur sailors enlisted, and a general desire is manifested 
for improved boats and for a better knowledge of principles. 
On the whole the year has been a most instructive and 
encouraging one for American yachtsmen, one that has 
added its full share in the development and extension of the 


sport. 


[From a Special Correspondent.] 
THE GRANARY OF THE WORLD. 


O it has been called, this northern land of lakes and for- 
ests and broad prairies. And the appellation is not 
altogether fanciful. Visit Minneapolis and inspect its flour- 
ing mills, inquire as to their number and the capacity of 
each, and you will find that the annual product of flour from 
this source is enough to supply the world with bread—for a 
while at least. These mills can turn out thirty thousand 
barrels of flour per day, when running on full time, and at 
this rate their product for a year would supply one-quarter 
of the population of the United States with the bread which 
they annually consume. It may be taken for granted that 
these mills have not been established here without some 
good reason. The great water power of the Falls of St. 
Anthony is usually alleged as the cause of the growth of this 
tremendous industry, but that alone would not be enough to 
have brought it into existence and to have raised it to its 
present proportions. The true cause is that the whole vast 
country from the Mississippi to the Rocky Mountains, all 
through Minnesota, Dakota and Montana, is a wheat-pro- 
ducing country, all of the product of which is tributary to 
the city where these mills are located. 

We have all heard of the Red River wheat fields, and 
their enormous fertility and productiveness, but all do not 
know that far beyond the Red River, and reaching nearly to 
the Rocky Mountuins, there island which without irrigation 
now produces excellent wheat, and which in the near future 
is destined to become even more productive than it is at 
present. It is stated that the climate of the western country 
is constantly being modified by the changes wrought by 
human agency. And this statement is true. The annual 
precipitation is far greater now in regions recently occupied 
than it was when the settlers first came into the country. 
Thus people say, roughly, that ‘‘the railroad brings rain,” 
and in a sense they are right. The railroad brings settlers, 
who cultivate the soil and plant trees. The crops which 
they grow and the trees which they plant serve as so many 
pumps, which, by means of their millions on millions of tiny 
roots suck up from the subsoil the water which lies hidden 
there, out of reach, and then, by means of their leaves set 
free this water in the atmosphere, where it is again con- 
denscd and falls upon the earth in the form of rain or dew. 
These influences, constantly at work, cannot fail to exercise 
a most important influence on the climate of any region. 
The water which exists within any given area—to say noth- 


ing of what is brought by aeriul currents from the ocean. 


or from great lakes—is used over and over again, and the 
result 1s twice as much rain, a climate which once was dry 
now moist and damp, great increase in the growth of all 
vegetation, and an ability to raise crops in localitics where 
formerly the seed would scarcely germinate, or if it did 
sprout, the plant withered early in the summer. 

All this corresponds with experience. There was a time 
—and it is within the memory of people who are yet young 
—when it was thought impossibie to grow crops as far West 
as Wood River, in eastern Central Nebraska. . To-day that is 
the greatest corn country in all that corn-producing State, and 
the farming belt is creeping steadily toward the mountains. 
Each year the homesteaders push a little further westward, 
and break up the prairie where the year before the range 
cattle browsed undisturbed save at the season of the round- 
ups, and to-day the traveler can see on the border line be- 
tween Nebraska and Wyoming sod corn growing on the 
hillsides where a few years ago the oldest settlers would 
have told him nothing would grow but the grass of the 
prairie. 

Such changes baffle the predictions of the most experi- 
enced Western men. We see regions, once mere deserts, 
change by rapid steps into districts as desirable for farming 
as our most fertile States, and time has in a hundred in- 
stances given the lie to people who used to say that such and 
such a county would never be settled up. All this gives 
tich promise for the future of that portion of the West 
which has in the past been noted for its aridity, for it has 
been most clearly established that water is the only requisite 
to make fruitful any soil on the plains or in the mountains. 
On the lower lands, where the nights are not too cold and 
the summers are long, any crops may be grown which can 
be produced in Jowa or Illinois. Higher up in the mount- 
ains, wheat, oats, barley and root crops yield an abundant 
harvest to the farmer. 

This is a long digression, but it seemed necessary to show 
what is to be the future of the country once spoken of as the 
‘“‘Grcat American Desert.” 

This is preéminently the land for the poor man, but only 
for the poor man who is willing to work hard. He canraise 
enough to support his family, and if he has a few cows their 
increase will in the course of a few years make him well-to- 
do. Ispent a night a short time since in the cabin of a set- 
tler, who with his wife and four children had located about 
forty miles from the railroad. He had ten cows, a team of 
horses and a mowing machine. From the cows his wife 
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made enough butter to pay the living expenses of the _ 


family. He puts up hay for the stock in summer and 
then hires himself out to neighbors at good wages. Hig 
calves and colts were in fine condition, and everything 
pointed to a most comfortable future for this sturdy, 
energetic settler. . 

Who can tell how many families there may not be scat, 
tered over the broad West, who from similur small beginnings 
have attained by industry and thrift a competence, or even 
wealth. 

The great wheat lands of the Red River valley are presum, 
ably all settled up by this time. It is here that thoge 
enormous farms are located which extend further than the 
eye can reach, and upon which in harvest time an army of 
laborers are employed. One of the largest of these belongs 
to a firm of which Mr. Oliver Dalrymple is the chief. They 
own about 75,000 acres or 117 square miles. 

Not the least remarkable feature of this vast wheat country 
is the rapidity with which it has been developed. The 
transformation from wilderness to grain fields has all beep 
wrought within a brief period of ten years. There is but oy 
agent to accomplish such a work—the railroad. It will 
readily understood that until the building of the Northen 
Pacific Railway all this country was inaccessible, and that 
the settler or farmer, if he located in this region, could not 


get his products to a market. There were, to be sure, a few 


cattle raised in Western Montana fifteen yearsago, and these 
were for the most part driven to the ranges to the southeast 
and then sold, but of purely agricultural products no more 
were raised than could be consumed by the settlers. The 
completion of the great northern highway frem ocean to 
ocean, speedily changed all this, and settlers have swarmed 
in at a rate which seems almost incredible to those who have 
not visited the region since the railroud was in operation. 
The Northern Pacific Company have pursued a wise and 
liberal policy in selling their lands and have thus attracted 
settlers in great numbers. The consequence is that they 
have this year between 70,000 and 80,000 beeves to transport, 
besides an amount of wheat which it wiil severely tax the 
road to handle. The yield of wheat—in Dakota especially— 
is said to be much larger than last year, and extra prepar- 
ations must be made to care for it. Besides this, it is reported 
that vast quantities of wheat are to be shipped east from 
Washington Territory over this road instead of going by sea 
from Portland. The Northern Pacific has made low rates 
frora points in Washington eastward, so low, in fact, as to 
assure the farmers of that country better prices for their 
wheat than they would be likely to receive by shipping it 
west. Besides this transportation from points directly on the 
line of the Nerthern Pacific, that road has made arrange- 
ments for practically draining the whole Territory. A St. 
Paul paper referring to this says: 

It is now proposed that barges be built on the Snake River to carry 
the wheat delivered at points on that stream, to Ainsworth, whence 
it will be taken by rail to Duluth at the same rate charged from 
Cheney and other points in Washington Territory this side of there, 
Heretofore all this wheat bas gone West, a great deal of it being 
shipped direct to Europe from the Pacific slope. For several years 
past, however, this has not proved a paying business, and just at 
present grain shippers are not only willing but anxious to ship East, 
The Portland Oregonian of recent date discusses this question at 
considerable length. Regarding the shipping of wheat direct to 
Europe, it says: 

“At particular times there have been good profits, and at other 
times prodigious losses. The conditions of the trade here make it 
a very hazardous business. Distance from the market is so great as 
to defeat all calculation as to what prices may be by the time cargoes 
airive. To ship wheat from Pacific ports to Europe is little else than 
a gambling enterprise, and during some years past the ‘luck’ has run 
constantly against the shipper. His grain has arrived at its destina- 
tion to meet a steadily falling market, upon which prices for some 
time past have been lower than at any former time for a century. It 
is no secret that during the last two or three years shippers of grain 
ani flour have been ‘hurt’ severely.”’ 

As has been said, the Red River wheat lands are for the 
most part occupied, but all over the plains from the Missouri 
River westward there is railroad and government land in 
abundance which only awaits the settler’s plow to become as 
productive as that which is now being successfully farmed. 
All through Western Minnesota and Dakota the railroad 
passes through what seems almost like a continuous farm. 
The broad fields of yellow wheat, a part of it now fallen 
before the reaper, stretch away as far as the eye can reach. 
Now and then an extensive field is reached in which thrifty 
oats nod their tasseled heads in the passing breeze, and near 
each dwelling the darker green of the potatoes, dotted with 
purple and white blossoms, bear witness to the varied capa- 
bilities of the soil. In one or two places patches of sod corn 
were growing, and very good corn it was, too, notwithstand- 
ing the general opinion that the climate is too cold and the 
summers too short for corn. 

Everywhere the bottoms and bluffs are now clothed with 4 
vegetation more luxuriant than that of bygone years. In 
Western Dakota wheat now grows without irrigation on 
hills that ten years since supported only the scantiest growth 
of herbage. The bad lands of the Little Missouri, too, have 
lost their character. Formerly they were literally bad lands 
—mauvaises terres—on which nothing grew save an occa- 
sional greasewood bush, or here and there a mat of cactus. 
Now the term has lost its applicability. A short growth of 
nutritious verdure clothes their slopes, and seen in the slant 
ing rays of the western sun, they are no longer gray, harsh 


and forbidding, but look like the terraced bluffs of fertile . 


Iowa, softly green, like crumpled velvet, 
Aveust 1, 1885. 
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Che Sportsman Gonrist. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 








LAMINGTON RIVER. 


E since cam by far nobler streams and seen the 
I pd and felt ee eee of more splendid fish, but no 
days have ever 80 filled the longings of my soul as those spent 
on the Lamington River. Of course it was because I was a 
child; but childhood is an important part of life, and if the 
soul is indestructible, so perhaps are its impressions. And if 
it carries to the great hereafter any of the scenes of this life, 
will not the pictures of childhood be at least as bright as 


"The Lamington was one of the branches of the Raritan 
River, in New Jersey, and was called a “‘river” by all the 
country folks; thoug it was, in fact, but a creek, and when 
1 Jast saw it had dwindled away until it was little more than 
a respectable brook. For five miles or more above the old 
village of Lamington I knew every hole and pond and ripple 
it contained; there Ispent the greater part of my school va- 
cations, and, rain or shine, every day was most piously de- 
yoted to its worship. lts banks were lined with beech and 
hickory along the low grounds, mingled with oak and birch, 
and sassafras, persimmon, ash and gum trees where it grew 
higher, and hemlock and spruce, with wintergreen springing 
through the pine needles beneath, where it rolled still higher. 
Here and there it opened into meadows, and wound through 
tangles of grapevine and jungles of blackberry and thimble- 
berry to lose itself again in deep, dark woods of hickory and 
oak. 
Even now no part of my life seems better spent than the 
long summer days, when I sat by its shady depths with rod 
and line, and heard the mellow call of Bob White from the 
neighboring field, while the whistle of the upland plover, so 
far-reaching yet so sweet, fell from the distant sky as he 
passed over to the rollin uplands beyond. The chipmunk 
that played along the old stone fence, the little red squirrel 
that sat chattering or flirting his tail on the hemlock bough 
overhanging the water, and the gray squirrel that made the 
leaves crash beneath his spring in the woods behind, all 
seemed then a part of the brook itself. So did the meadow- 
lark, whose golden breast with center of jet shone from the 
mullen top iu the meadow, the robin whose piping came on 
every wind, the highholder showering golden light on his 
way to the wild cherry trees, the kingfisher that sprang his 
rattle on the dead limb above the stream, and the heron that 
lit sometimes in the shadows, staring for a moment in solemn 
surprise, craning his neck this way and that, and walking 
thoughtfully about for a moment before concluding that he 
was safer further up stream. So, too, did the woodpecker, 
whose scarlet head and black and white coat were often 
mirrored in the water where my cork was floating as he 
hammered at the high dead limb above; and so, too, as much 
as all of these, did that mysterious sound that from the 
hemlock and laurel-clad hill beyond, on the dense, swampy 
jungle that I never dared penetrate, always filled with awe 
my childish heart—the drumming of the ruffed grouse. I 
was not yet old enough to be trusted with a gun, but I used 
to sit there almost wild with thoughts of the days that were 
to come, little valuing in comparison the days then passing. 

With the exception of that faint discontent, those were to 
me days of almost perfect bliss. Often the cork and quill 
dived far under before it had fairly settled upon the water; 
and big chubs came flapping out almost as fast as the baited 
hook could be recast. Sunfish scattered light from all their 
brilliant scales as they thrashed about in air; and many a 
solemn catfish came struggling up to pierce, perhaps, with 
its sharp spines, my too eager fingers. Many an eel, too, 
wriggled off the hook as he came to the surface and gota 

limpse of the upper world; or, if he staid on, tangled the 
ine into a Gordian knot. And when was there such excite- 
ment as when the big eel slipped from the hook upon the 
wet grass upon the bank? What vain stamping and grab- 
biog of grass instead of the eel as the squirming slipperi- 
ness eluded my most desperate efforts! Seldom has sorrow 
been more deep than when the slimy prize slid with a sad- 
dening plump into the water. 

Who could forget such nights as those on which I went 
bobbing for eels, when the circling lamps of the fireflies 
glimmered around me and the stars twinkled in the glassy 
water, while from the darkeving dome above came the cry 
of the nighthawk, and from the big tree the hoot of the ow], 
and over the water the whistle of the woodcock’s wing as he 
passed from shore to shore through the gloom? hat a 
thrill the jerk upon the bob, or the grating of the end of the 
pole upon the bottom of the brook then caused, and what 
delight was mine when the writhing eel with tecth entangled 
in the linen thread was lifted over the side of the boat and 
fell struggling upon the bottom among a score of squirming 
companions. Through the falling shades of night came 
the musky smell of the muskrat, and perbaps I could see 
the rippling wake behind him as he clove the dark water. 
There was companionship, too, in the night heron, whose 
long, white plumes I could perhaps dimly see as he de- 
scended upon the shore beside me; in the mellow voice of 
the whippoorwill that came from the bushes or grove beyond 
him, and in the deep bass of the bullfrogs that sounded from 
the pond above. Little did it matter then that the old 
country-made scow pitched and rolled and leaked or that the 
mosquitoes bit through my summer pants. 

The mill pond contained treasures in those days. The 
fact that it all belonged to my uncle was one entirely too big 
for my childish a to grasp. The long, trim form of the 
pickerel lying in the sunny openings left among the lily-pads 
or the wake left by his swift rush as in later days he came to 
the glitter of the revolving spoon hook, and the tug upon 
the line as he found himself deceived by its bright promises, 
were nothing compared with the day when, after days and 
nights of patient toil, the net was completed and we started 
out to drag the mill pond. Though its floats were clumsy 
blocks, its sinkers old iron nuts from the blacksmith’s shop; 
though its meshes were uneven and its ‘‘bag” wholly imagin- 
ary, yet never in life shall I complete any work upon which 
I shall look with such pride as I did upon that net. Never 
again shall expectation so consume my soul as when my 
cousin and I first swept the pond with it, and finally got its 
ends upon the shore and carefully drew it in, with alternate 
chills and hot flashes gambolling along our spines, until the 
supreme moment arrived when we could feel the fish strike 
against the net and see the commotion in the water as the 
het grew smaller and smaller. So intense was the strain 
upon our nerves that when at last the ‘‘bag” was drawn 
ashore the sight of its glistening and flopping contents was 









































































had heard that story forty or fifty times before. 
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more like relief from some dreadful suspense than the cul- 
mination of fulfilled hope. No string of trout hanging in 
the light of the camp-fire by the rushing mountain stream 
has ever since looked so grand as the half-bushel of suckers 
and chubs, with a few sunfish larger than were ever caught 
upon the hook, two or three a larger than the bob ever 
lifted, a catfish or two, together with a pickerel that we felt 
sure weighed ten pounds, and such a snapping turtle as we 
felt certain had never before been seen. 

Wondrous, too, in its resources was the mill race in those 
days. Even thesmell of the water that ran away from the 
dark, dripping wheel awoke tender sensations, and as I dan- 
gled the line through the openings in the sawmill floor into 
the foaming saw-dusty water beneath, the fish that came out 
seemed better and bigger than those caught elsewhere. 
When the mill ran long enough to stop the flow over the dam 
and lower the pool below it, I waded around there with 
spear in hand and uprolled pants, and caught many a sucker 
lying in the shade of the big stones. That was even better 
than watching for them by torchlight on the first warm 
nights of spring in the brook at home, to catch them with 
spear or stick as they struggled over the rippling shallows. 
And then, too, when the water was high and a broad sheet 
thundered on the apron of the dam, the pool below it had 
other attractions, and such catfish and such eels as it con- 
tained could be caught nowhere else. 

When last I revisited this old stream, after long years of 
absence, I found it sadly changed. The leaves of the spread- 
ing beech were pictured as of yore in its glassy waters, and 
the grass that overhung its banks was as long and green as 
ever. The vine that overwhelmed the sycamore by its side 
was still full of fox grapes and bubbling joy of the bobolink 
as he hovered over the nest in the meadow was as clear and 
sweet as before. But the bright fish that shone in its waters 
and the life that enlivened its banks and groves, all that 
made it the first thing to which 1 ran in the morning and 
the last by which I lingered at night—all these were sadly 
changed. Beneath the bridge where I so often lay and 
watched the sunfish, shiners, red fins and silver fins darting 
from a hundred directions at the crumbs I dropped, I saw but 
a few timorous minnows scatter at my approach, while 
from the old brier-grown fence by the orchard near by came 
the chirp of the English sparrow instead of the flute-like 
call of Bob White. Where the big bullfrogs once shone in 
green and gold upon the sunny slopes of mud only a lonely 
snipe teetered his way along, and swallows and butterflies 
gathered mud, while the smooth surface of the pond beside 
was unbroken by the rippling circle of a rising fish. The 
black turtles that basked on the old log seemed fewer and 
smaller, and the rustling of the harmless water snakes as 
they slid from the mass of brush or driftwood into the water 
was quite an event. Even the little crawfish leaving a muddy 
trail along the bottom as they shot backward under some 
stone, the little eels, pollywogs and hair worms that wiggled 
about in the warm shallows of the little inlets and tributary 
spring-runs, even the skaters that played over the surface 
and the little black water beetles that circled in the eddies, 


all these seemed to be disappearing. T. S. Van Dyke. 
San Diego,Ca 


UNCLE KELLUP. 


7 kindest-hearted, quietest-mannered, nicest old fellow 
you ever met, with all the instincts of a gentleman and 
asportsman. But when I say sportsman, let it not suggest 
the wealthy gentleman of leisure, who on the first day on 
which the ‘‘law is off’ may start promptly for the woods 
with his retinue of dogs and followers, and a thorough 
equipment of all the modern implements of slaughter. 

No, a stern fate long ago decreed that Uncle Kellup should 
every morning plod his way down town and up a rickety 
flight of stairs to a musty office, where he takes his position 
on a high stool and resolves himself into a calculating 
machine; repeating the same performance year in and out 
every day of his life, excepting Sundays and legal holidays. 

For years and years he has looked forward to the time 
when he should be able to take a long vacation and set out 
for that hunter’s paradise over the road he had so often trod 
in his imagination; but somehow he never seems to catch 
up with the mortgage on the little house, and the only son, 
who should have been a prop to the old man in his age, went 
to the bad and died with a long list of creditors. So Uncle 
Kellup plods quietly along and always will. 

But if you would see him at bis best, you should come 
with me some evening after supper to the cottage. Let us 
peep through the keyhole. The tea kettle is humming con- 
tentedly, the clock ticking monotonously, old Dodger is 
stretched at full leagth before the fire, and there, drawn up 
to the table at one side, is Aunt Susan, with her knitting, 
while opposite is Uncle Kellup, comfortably arrayed in a 
pair of very large slippers, while he polishes his glasses pre- 
paratory to a perusal of the last number of ForEsT AND 
STREAM before him on the table. Then he gathers up his 
paper and looks down at Dodger for a moment over his 
spectacles while his features are widening into an expectant 
smile. 

And such a smile. You could see to read by it. 

At first, as he reads, a shade of dejection settles on his coun- 
tenance, and you know he is envying some fortunate fellow 
the glorious time he is having with choice companions where 
is abundant game and glowing scenery. But soon his feat- 
ures relax again; he chuckles quietly or nods in approbation, 
and at length breaks out in a hearty laugh, while Aunt Susan 
looks on with an indulgent smile and Dodger wakes up with 
a sharp bark and his features all wrinkled into an inquiry as 
to what the matter is anyhow. 

So then Uncle Kellup must needs get down the old muzzle- 
loader, and although Susan reminds him it was thoroughly 
cleaned night before last, he takes it all apart, wipes away a 
speck of dust, puts it together again, fondles it lovingly 
awhile, and then takes a good, long, careful aim at a fly on 
the ceiling. 

“Aha,” says he, ‘‘my fine fellow, if you were only a quail 
or partridge now. Hey, Dodger?” 

And then he gives Susan a sly wink as he shoulders the 
gun, and makes a great stamping noise of preparation as he 
moves toward the door, as if to start right off for the woods. 
But the old dog has been fooled too many times before, so 
now he only wags a little and stretches and yawns and 
throws up his muzzle and yowls once or twice just to humor 
the old man. 

So, now, if we take advantage of the commotion to enter, 
Uncle Kellup will greet us cordially, and soon will be in the 
midst of that yarn about the woodchuck, or skunk, or what- 


ever it was, and when we catch a quizzical glance from Aunt 


Susan behind her knitting, we all slap our thighs and shake 
our heads and roar so heartily you would never suspect we 





Every Sunday morning he yoes to church, but in the 
afternoon, especially in the autumn, when the foliage is turn- 
ing, you will see him and Dodger trudging along some 
country path, through the gap in the wall and across the 
lots, till they come to an obscure bramble pasture near the 
woods. And here they dispose themselves comfortably on a 
mossy knoll and doze away the afternoon, listening to the 
note of the bluejay in the woods, or an occasional ¢row 
passing high over head, while in the intervals the old man 
indulges in a confidential little chat with Dodger, reminding 
him of what a fat, lazy rascal he is getting, and showing up 
his many misdemeanors and shortcomings, and finally 
smoothing it all over by remarking, ‘“‘But there’s no telling 
what you might have been, Dodger, if you’d only been 
trained.” 

Then a gray squirrel comes whisking toward them along 
the Virginia fence, and when he pauses, quite close, Uncle 
Kellup is all excitement, shaking his stick at the dog and 
admonishing him to ‘lie down, sir,” although the animal 
had not the remotest intention of doing anything else. Then 
the squirrel, satisfied with his investigations, goes scampering 
back the way he came, with his handsome tail flaunting 
after him, while Uncle Kellup draws a bead on him with his 
cane and remarks to Dodger how nicely he. would. have 

opped him if he’d only had the gun. But he wouldn’t. 
He wouldn’t hurt a hair of its pretty little head for the half 
of Solomon’s kingdom. 


Then he suddenly realizes that the afternoon is gone, the . 


bars are down, the cows all home and milked, and he and 
Dodger go trudging down the path with visions of cold 
supper, a mild reproof from Susan, and blue Monday in the 
distance. JEFFERSON SCRIBB. 


DIFFERENT SORTS OF OUTERS. 


NE must be in the fashion or be a nobody. It appears 

of late that voluntary testimony is the rule, and if it 

please the honorable court I will step into the witness box 

and be sworn in the case of The People vs. ‘‘The Kingfisher 
Club,” et al. 

It must be half a dozen or so of years since I first met the 
gentlemen composing the Kingfisher Club, and they have 
since at various times ‘‘done” the Intermediate Chain of 
lakes pretty thoroughly, and have camped at different points 
along our valley. My extensive acquaintance throughout 
this region renders it extremely improbable that any mem- 
bers of this club could have been guilty of any serious in- 
fraction of the law or order, without its coming in one or 
another way to my knowledge. 

As a brother angler and an old sporisman, heartily in 
sympathy with the laws for the better conservation of such 
game as remains in our once notable hunting grounds, I take 
pleasure in stating that in all the talk I have heard about 
this club, no whisper of any illicit practices, of whatever 
nature, has ever reached my ears. These gentlemen, so far 
as I have ever learned, have uniformily met their obligations, 
and have left behind them a most credible record, and I can- 
not believe that, had they been otherwise disposed, they 
would have made an exception of the Intermediate region. 

This testimony is not only voluntary, but a little more than 
that—in a sense—as I am inclined to think that Old Hickory 
has what the Scotsman called ‘‘a scunner agin” me, siace [ 
took occasion, a few years ago in your columns, to correct 
him in a loose statement in natural history, which he had 
imbibed while drinking in the waters of our springs and the 
yarns of some of our smooth-spoken inhabitants, at the same 
time. He took up the cudgels rather savagely in behalf of 
his instructors, and I have not seen him since. I bear him 
no ill will, remembering that he is just a little—a very little 
—‘‘short in the temper,” and prone at times to use hard 
words—possibly regretted afterward. That he can use them, 
any one one within hearing of his progress through the 
swamps of Cedar River could testify, and this brings me to 
another part of my subject. 

There are Cincinnatians, and Cincinnatians. I have met 
a good many of them, and of several classes. Of these this 
paper treats of three only, the sportsman, the ‘‘dude,” and 


the ‘‘dead-beat.” I use the term ‘‘cead-beat,” because, 
although inelegant, it expresses concisely the idea I desire to 
convey. 


But about Cedar River. That is where I met the dude. 
He was fishing for trout. So was I. He was pottering 
around the lower bridge, and I took the brush for it and 
tramped up stream. Just how many I caught doesn’t much 
matter at present, but the great fact which remains indelibly 
imprinted upon my memory is that at acertain point, I was 
standing with my back to the stream, the normal tempera- 
ture of which is in midsummer considerably (as I think) 
below the zero of Fahrenheit, and stepping backward, I 
slipped, and a branch caught me just abovethe ankles. Over 
I went instanter, and mortal man hath seen no prettier dive. 
Viewed as an acrobatic performance it was a distinguished 
success, and would have brought down the house. The top 
of my old hat struck squarely upon the surface of the icy 
stream, and the tenant of the tile aforesaid incontinently 
disappeared beneath the aqueous. 

It was damp and chilly, and I emerged as hastily as my 
dignity would permit; walked up into an open space in the 
forest, ‘‘shucked” myself, and dried off in the broiling sun. 

Then I fished down stream to the bridge, when I again 
encountered the dude. He mct me with a stare of horror, 
which was soon explained by his trembling utterances. 
“‘W-h-y,” said he, ‘‘I f-e-l-l i-n-t-o t-h-e w-a-t-a-h.” “Ah?” 
said I. ‘‘Y-e-s, I fell into the w-a-t-a-h c-l-e-a-n u-p t-o 
m-m-m-y w-w-a-i-s-t.” “Did you? lL beat you. I fell in all 
over.” ‘‘W-h-y, arn’t you a-f-r-a-i-d you'll catch c-o-0-0-]-d?” 
“No, I guess not.” ‘I am afraid that I s-h-a-l-] catch 
c-0-0-0-1 d, I t-a-l-k s-0-0-0 q-u-e-e-e-ab.” 

Class 111.—(dlead-beats). 

The following is a copy of a postal card received by me in 
the summer of 1882 (I inclose the original, somewhat the 
worse for wear but still legible): 

CINCINNATI, Aug. 21, 1882.—Mr. A party of us will 
leave Cincinnati on Aug. 31, and will arrive at Russell’s (if we 
make connection with the boat at Traverse City) Friday eve- 
ning, Sept. 1. Can you meet us with a wagon? If we do not 
make connections will arrive Saturday next, Sept. 2. Meet 
us at Russell’s and oblige E. H. H. 


Any person desirous of learning the full name of this man 
can obtain it by sending a stamped and addressed envelope 
to the editor of Forest AND STREAM. 

My reason for publishing his card is that he, as various 
others had done, wrote me in order to facilitate his move- 
ments during his summer vacation. It was a matter in 
whichI had no personal interest, but as I had before done 
in many similar cases, I requested an honest and trustworthy 
teamster of my acquaintance to be at the landing specified at 
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dark spruces, a vignette, as it were, bough-surrounded. A and saucily lisp a single note as they fed around or near the 
moment more and the Englishman was at hand with the | old places. 

rifle. He raised it slowly, taking deliberate aim at the noble! The downy woodpecker (Picus pubescens) never seemed to 
forehead which could not have been more than 150 feet | leave me at all even for the months of June and July. M 
from him, he fired. As the smoke slowly passed away I | own opinion is that he raised one brood in the dead limbs of 
looked into the darkness of the woods and saw again that | an old chestnut that stands in the field opposite. Where the 
grim head motionless as before. I rubbed my eyes, as I | other nest was I have no idea. It could not have been very 
stid to myself this can be no moose’s head, it must be the ; far away, though, for young and old were around all the 
goarled and tungled boughs of cedar. The breechloader| summer. All these residents, I flatter myself, are preparin 
was charged again in a moment, again raised, aim takev, | to make their home for the winter iu the vicinity of this 
and fired. There was a orenne of branches, and as the | house. 

smoke again rolled away a blank dark space was left in the| I observed that while the nuthatches and chickadees sang 
spot where the head had been. The Englishman and the | through the winter and spring, they were as a general thing 
Indian boy rushed over the stream on the trail in the woods. | almost silent when the summer songsters arrived. The first 
Half an hour brought them back with the usual story of hav- | date that 1 have of the nuthatch singing is Jan. 3, 1885; the 
ing seen drops of blood in the track, but I believe that the | chickadee was some weeks later. They were usually heard 
animal went off unhurt. Had it been killed it would have} on fine, pleasant mornings when tbe thermometer stood 
necessitated our curing the meat by smoking, as we had no | among the twenties, or higher. A. &. G. 
salt, and this process would have been long and tedious, and} scarsorovan, N. Y. 

thus I was well satisfied at the result. EDWARD JACK. 


Glatual History. 


5 en all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 


the appointed time. He, accordingly, put in two days as 
uested, but Mr. E. H. H. and party were not to the fore. 
few days after I happened to learn that they were 
camped on Lewis’s Island; and about that time I chanced to 
meet one of them, and sent by hima notetoMr. E H &H. 
stating the facts, and adding that I presumed—whaich I cer- 
tainly did—that he would pay the teamster for services ren- 
d This was the last I saw or learned of that party, 
except that I heard, and did not doubt, that they had vic- 
timized another teamster near Bellaire. 

Now, had I written and sent to Mr. E. H. H. a request 
that he should on a given day have in waiting a hack at the 
Burnctt House or a dray at Pier No. 7, what would his feel- 
ings naturally have been had I failed to put in an appear- 
ance, or to fee the drayman, or to compensate Mr. E. H. H. 
for the ducats he would have appropriated to such use? 
What sort of a party is it whose leaders can unblushingly 
commit such acts? 

A genuine sportsman should be a man of honor—is a man 
of honor; and to such an one, be he peasant or be he prince, 
I am ready to extend the right hand of fellowship. Not to 
every man whose cast of flies shall fall upon the wave ‘‘like 
thistle-down,” whose shot is death, can 1 apply the name of 
“sportsman.” And to the blackguard, who, with gun or 
rod, goes through the world like Sir Artegal’s iron man 
Talus, with his flail, ‘‘beating” every unsuspicious victim 
within his; reach, I say, in the words of the shipwrecked 
Hibernian, ‘‘The back o’ me hand and the sow! o’ me fut t’ 
ye.” KELPIE. 

CENTRAL Lakt, Mich., Oct. 22. 




























































SKELETONS OF DOGS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It is very desirable that the Department of Comparative Ana- 
tomy of this Museum should have, for study and exhibition, 
a good series of skeletons and crania of thoroughbred dogs to 
illustrate the great variety of size and form which exists 
among the various breeds. Considerable progress has been 
made in this direction, but owing to the great difficulty of 
obtuining good exampls of certain important races, many 
desirable forms are still lacking. Foremo:t among these are 
the greyhound, mastiff and St. Bernard, as exhibiting either 
the extreme of size or lightness of structure. The blood- 
bound, staghound, shvep dog and thoroughbred foxhound 
are also very desirable. Should any reader of FoREsT AND 
STREAM be so unfortunate as to have one of the above men- 
tioned dogs die, it would be a decided favor if he would 
kindly take the trouble to pack in a box or barrel and _for- 
ward tothe museum. Some object to having any disposition 
otber than burial made of their favorites, but there are also 
many who would be perfectly willing to have a valuable dog 
placed after death where its value and good qualities would 
be perpetuated. Freveric A. Lucas, 

Asst. Dept. of Comp. Anatomy, U. 8. National Museum. 
WasHINGTON, D, C., Oct, 28. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


_ Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 


NOTES OF THE WILDFOWL. 


A FEW ducks have visited the Schuylkill in this vicinity 

during the past month. They were terribly persecuted 
during their stay here, and did not tarry long. Oct. 18 a 
flock of twenty-five or thirty took up their quarters along 
the shores of Barbadoes Island, and although it was Sunday 
a Jarge number of boats and shooters (E will not say sporis- 
men) were after them all day, and before night the most of 
them were driven westward beyond Catfisu Dam, four miles 
from here. I was out on the river iu the afternoon, and 
accidentally chased two ducks within easy range of three 
young men ina boat. One of them raised a double muzzle- 
loader and snapped twice but it did not go, They then 
called to me: ‘‘Have you any caps?” I answered, ‘‘No; I 
use a breechloader, but rot on Sundays,” They then ex- 
plained that they had killed a duck ia the forenoon, had 
exhausted their supply of percussion caps, had sent a boy to 
a drug store for more, but the druggist had sold out and the 
gun stores were not open. Here was an illustration of 
human thirst for gore. These young men were rowing a 





HABITS OF CRAYFISH. 


Editor Forest and Stream: : 

I have read with much interest the communication in your 
columns by Mr Tarr, entitled ‘‘Habits of the Crayfish.” 
What he says of the burrowing crayfish (Cambaro diogenes) 
was of special interest. I bave seen the chimneys of these 
solitary creatures, and it has often been a matter of wonder 
to me how they managed to pile up their frail structures to 
such an altitude, and whether iv doing so they serve a useful 
end or merely gratify an esthetic taste. 

In the North Mississippi prairies we have another species 
of crayfish, or as they ure locally called crawfish, hich bur- 
row in the ground; but apart from this are very different 
from the C. diogenes. Underlying the soil of the prairies is 
a stratum of soft limestone at varying depths. The cray- 
fish burrow down to this rock and here excavate a cistern 
which contains many gallons of water, accumulated by seep- 
ing through the porous soil and retained by the impervious 
rock. Thence they sally fourth after a spring shower and 
cut down and carry into their burrows any ‘‘tender grecn 
herb,” not excepting the growing corn or cotton. So thor- 
oughly do they perform their work, that the ground, in 
localities where the crayfish are thick, is kept perfectly bare 
of vegetation. As may be supposed they are very hurtful 
to the crops, in many places preventing the farmer’s gettin 
a “stand” and at other times delaying the planting until 
May. 
We have a few of the chimney-building crayfish, but they 
are said to do no damage to the crops, and are found always 
vear the branches and ditches or in the ‘‘swags,” while the 
destructive variety are often found in the highest land on a 
plantation, the chief requisite for their favorable existence 
being a considerable depth of soil above the bed rock. 

After May 1 the crayfish retire to their burrows, rarely 
venturing forth, unless there chances to come an unusually 
wet season. They subsist upon the vegetation laid away in 
the spring. I have never scen any account of this species of 
crayfish and am ignorant of its technical name. I suppose, 
bowever, that it has been studied and classified, and I shuuld 
be glad to learn more about its habits, and especially glad to 
receive information of some cheap and effective method of 
destroying it, as I have some fifty acres of otherwise very 
fine land which is rendered practically useless by the presence 
of the crustacean. WILL. 

ABERDEEN, Miss. 


IN THE FORESTS OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 


FTER our log canoe was made and launched into the 
=~ still water on the head of the Little Southwest Mira- 
michi, a few miles west of the blazed line which marks the 
division between the counties of Victoria and Northumber- 
land, we retired to our little cotton tent for the night. This 
still water of the Little Southwest is bounded on either side 
by barrens, which, however, are not extensive and soon meet 
the base of the bigh, hard wood covered ridges, with which 
this country abounds. For four miles there is no visible 
motion of the water, which is dark and deep, and here is a 
favorite haunt of the black duck, the most wary of birds. 

ver too were at work, as was shown by the freshiy 
goawed wood which we saw on the banks of the stream; 
indeed one of our party who had walked down from our little 
tent to the water caught a full view of one beaver swimming 
about in the afternoon. 

After our night’s rest we packed up our blankets, cooking 
utensils and food which we placed in the canoe, which two 
two men were detailed to paddle to the foot of the still water, 
the rest of us followirg the shores, over hummocks and 
among hardhack bushes concealing many a hole which the 
industrious otter had dug for getting readily out of or into 
the water. Signs of otter were numerous and many were 
fresh. At the distance of three miles we came to a narrow 
place in the still water, where the scrubby spruces which 
stood scattering over the barren grew close down to the 
water’s edge. The brook here was shoal, and there was a 
rocky bottom formed by a ledge which crossed the barren 
for a long distance, its top being only a few feet above it—a 
singular formation looking like an entrenchment, extending 
from one side of the barren to the other, und through which 
the stili water in the course of time had worked its silent 
way. At this place, called the ‘Jaws.” we met the canoe. 
We saw here a pile of nones whitening in the sun and rain. 
They were those of the lowp cervier, or Canadian lynx. One 
of our party, a hunter of great experience, had taken advan- 
tage of the known dread of this cunping animal to show 
himself in a barren or open piece of land, and having set his 
traps bere had caught twenty-six of the animals two winters 
before, and it was the bones of these which we saw. 

A walk of a mile brought us to the foot of the still water, 
where the stream ran among granite boulders and over little 
rapids, acd where our canoe would be of but little service to 
us; we took our things out of it, therefore, and carried them 
up to an old bunting camp which we temporarily repaired 
for our night’s lodging, part of us sleeping outside under the 
tent. I here noticed in one of the wooden sable traps the 
bones of an owl’s head. The bird had evidently been rob 
bing the trap when fate overtook him. The little Abenaki 
Indian, one of our party, called the owl ‘‘koo koo kus” in bis 
language; a word more expressive than our name for this 
bird. The Canada jay or moose bird is greatly hated by the 
hunters, as he also will follow their lines of deadfalls for 
miles and steal the bait out of them, rarely losing bis life 
in the attempt. This bird at the time when trout are spawn- 
ing will follow the shores of the streams hunting for and 
devouring the ova. ; 

We were now nearly in the center of the great New 
Bruuswick forest, on this elevated land firs grew so thickly 
that they incommoded our traveling and we concluded that 
some of our party should take their axes and cut a trail 
through the woods to the foot of the rapid waters on the 
stream, a distance of about six miles, while the two canoe 
men poled and dragged the empty craft down the rocky 
stream to that point where it would again be of use to us. 
We did not get more than three or tour miles before night 
overtook us, when we pitched our tent on the bank of the 
stream in a thi-k —— of large mixed woods. The soil io 
this part of New Brunswick is of no value, indeed, although 
there is a large forest growth, the whole surface of the 
country, when the moss is removed, is nothing but a mass 
of angular stones, generally of small size. So that this 
country can never be of any value for agricultural purposes 
and is only fit for the production of timber and as a cover 
for game of various kinds. The next evening brought our 
party to the foot of the rapid water where, after rippling 
over a gravelly bed for a few yards, it was lost in another 
large still water, or, as it is appropriately called by the New 
Brunswick lumbermen, dead water, a very appropriate 
name. The canoemen had brought the canoe down and 
had hauled it up on the little beach, and I had gone off to 
look out a good camping ground. 

On my return to the party a strange scene met my view 
An English gentleman, who was accompanying us as a friend, 
was just taking the hunter’s rifle out of the canoe, and draw- 
ing off the cover hastily, evidently there was something up. 
The Abenaki boy, Frank, was standing motionless on the 
shore gazing steadily into the trees on the other side of the 
brook, where there was a high bank. As I drew neur he 
looked at me, and pointing with his finger at the thicket on 
the opposite side of the stream, suid in a whisper, *‘Moose, 
moose.” Directing my eyes to the place where his finger 

inted I saw, sure enough, a great head with majestic 
orns looking out of a spot among the thick foliage of the 








THE BIRDS GONE. 


T is pow some time since the summer residents left these 
parts. A first migration took place on Aug. 25. We 
had a cold rain on that day, and the next morning the ther. 
mometer registered 50°, with a cool north wind that con- 
tinued blowing for a good part of two days. At this time 
many robins, catbirds, thrushes, and orioles disappeared. I 
was more surprised at the robins and catbirds going than I 
was at the thrushes and orioles leaving. It could not have 
been the want of food that sent the robins off, for the cherry 
trees that they had fed upon so much during the summer 
were still loaded, and for more that two weeks after their 
flight the ground was covered with fruit. We have thought 
that this early migration accounts for the return of the same 
birds for several yeais in succession. Those that take their 
flight in August escape the robin slaughter that commences 
here ostensibly in October; but I am afraid it sometimes 
begins before that, and it does not end until the last red- 
breast leaves these purts. 

But by the 30th of August there were very few robins 
present, and the number of catbirds was still smaller. Nor 
did they seein to me like birds that had been reared in the 
vicinity. They were wilder, and did not appear to know 
where the cherry trees were nor the elderberry covert. 

One of the last birds to leave was the warbling vireo 
( Vireosylvia gilva). Lheard him sing fr quently up to the 
0th of August, after the other birds had yone, and when 
the mercury stvod below 65°. On the 30th of August | left 
home for ten days. When I returned I found neither robins 
nor catbirds, and all the summer residents except the phoebe 
birds had taken their departure. We hada cold storm the 
first week in September, and this seemed to complete the 
migration in this place. 

During the latter part of July several little families of 
nuthatches (Sitta carolinensis) were around. They left my 
feeding places early in May, and I did not notice them unul 
the time I have mentioned. It was easy to see that many of 
the birds were young ones and had not acquired the facility 
of running up and down and arvund the trees that their 
parents had. And Ialso observed that one or two of the 
birds—the old ones, I supposed—would almost invariably fly 
to the pear tree where they had fed last winter and examine 
it most carefully, scolding meantime while they peered into 
the knotholes. However, some of them have ulready com- 
menced to peck out the fat that I proviaed during the first 
week in October. One of them spent the greater part of the 
morning of the 17th in transferring it to several locust trees 
just across the way. : 

What applies to the nuthatches in respect to their summer 
visits, applies with equal force to the chickadee (Parus atri- 
capillus), only I did not notice them around until the first 
week in August, when almost every day a troop would come 


ping the hammers of their gun at every opportunity, hoping 
that it might go off and kill something. Such perseverance 
was deserving of a better cause. 

In another boat a young man was practicing with a 
revolver. He would get in one shot on the water at about 
twenty yards, and then give them two more on the wing. 
The bullets did not hit the wings in any instance, but the 
spectators on shore were in great danger. 

On the following day I went out and killed two ducks, 
presumably the only ones remuining within two miles of the 
borough. On my return to the boat house [ met a man who 
informed me that one of my ducks was a ‘‘crow duck,” and 
said that if I would throw it away he would give me four 
good ones, and further informed me that he was a great 
duck hunter, and had killed sixteen the day before. I 
thanked him and told him that I would risk the crow, and 
had enough for dinner. Such men make me tired, and there 
are many hereabouts. There are sportsmeu here, however, 
and the fact that several copies of Forest AND STREAM 
reach here once a week is evidence of the fact. 

I find that a light bout with bow-facing oars is an excel- 
lent combination to use in the pursuit of ducks, and I pro- 
bably have killed more than my share, considering the large 
number of shooters and the smal) number of ducks killed. 
The cartridges used are brass, and were loaded more than 
three years ago. Not one has missed fire up to date. 

Norristown, Pa., Oct. 31 E. A. LEOPOLD. 


Great preparations are being made at the Havre de Grace 
and Gunpowder River ducking grounds for the opening of 
the season the beginning of November. Many blackheads 
and redheads have taken possession of the flats at the mouth 
of the Susquebanna River, although canvasbacks have not 
yet arrived in quantity. Since the storm on Thursday and 
the clearing up cool weather of the ending of the past week, 
more of the latter variety have come on and may be every 
day expected in. increased numbers. 

The flight of ruddy ducks or “‘stiffies” to our Delaware 
river and bay is something enormous, and we hear from all 
quarters that this stupid little duck is unusually plentiful 
everywhere this autumn. In our Philadelphia market many 
are being palmed off on the unsuspecting for teal. Of course 
they are picked when thus sold, and in general appearance 
(save the head) in this condition very much resemble the 
laticr variety. Homo. 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 31. 


Wild geese, crane and brant made their appearance here 
in considerable numbers about Oct 10. Mallard ducks ap- 
peared about the 20th. As soon as it gets a little colder 
the north all will be here in large numbers. They are in- 


300-pound boat around all afternoon after the ducks, snap- 
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dle, which while open to some trifling objection, at the same 
time combines more of convenience and safety than any of a 
number which I have tried, including that described by 
— correspondent, It can be adjusted to any saddle, and 

equally useful for gun or rifle. Its pattern is of the sim- 
plest. Independent of its fastenings it is nothing but a long 
leather pocket intended to receive the stock of the gun. The 
accompanying rough sketch and dimensions will serve to ex- 
plain its shape and construction: 


creasing daily now, and we will soon have § lendid shooting. 
uil exceedingly plenty. Open season Nov. 1, when the 
Teoue will commence. E. R. W. 


Larnep, Pawnee County, Kan. 





th ago sandhill cranes and brant were flying south 

a ae ducks, the only kind I have seen, were 

lentiful in the river and ponds. It is said that wildfow] 
will be plentiful here in November. RAMBLER. 


Jouxson County, Kan., Oct. 26. 


ning to make their appearance, also a few 
= wThe — bent was bagged = the bay Oct. 19. 
Two of our sportsmen bagged 125 ducks in an evening and 
morning's shooting, Oct. 22 and 23. Fine shooting is 
expected next month. B. C. H. 
San Dreco, Cal., Oct. 25. 


GUN SLINGS FOR THE SADDLE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The ne ae for carrying a gun upon horseback, 
described by “‘W. E. B.” in your issue of Oct. 1, is doubtless 
very convenient, especially on open prairies, but is only 
suitable for saddles made after the Mexican fashion, with 
a high knob on the pommel. I would, therefore, like to 
bring to the notice of your readers a method of carrying a 
gun with great comfort and security upon ordinary English 
saddles, which I am informed are now in general use in the 
Eastern States of America. The following outline drawing 
will, it is hoped, make the description clear: a is a leather 








The pocket is made of one piece of thick leather doubled 
and stitched in the manner indicated in the sketch. The to 
strap G should be 1} inches in width and 3 feet in length, 
the lower corner strap F should be 4 inch in width and 8 
feet 6 inches in length. The following are the dimensions 
of the pocket: A to B 2 feet, A to E 6 inches, Cto D 7 
inches—E is the mouth of the pocket. These measurements 
are taken from a sling which is by me as I write, and while 
they can doubtless be in some slight degree modified, it 
would not be advisable to change them to any great extent. 
The sling is in position on the right of the saddle, in front 
of the rider’s knee, with the pocket at a slight angle, so 
that the top inclines to the rear. It is fastened by the 
strap G which is wound about the pommel if the saddle 
be Mexican or Californian, or passed through A D, which can 
readily be attached to the pommel of either an American or 
a saddle and buckled in place. The strap F is passed 
to the rear under the girth, and forward again to the corner 
buckle H, where it is fastened. The straps must of course 
be adjusted to fit the horse and the rider, and this can easily 
be done in a few moments. The gun is inserted in the 
pocket, hammers upward, and when so placed with the 
straps adjusted to give the proper angle to the sling. the 
barrels rest lightly on the rider’s thigh, extending to the rear 
under his forearm. There is no perceptible jar from the 
gun either on a trot or gallop; both hands are free; the 
weight of the gun is so distributed that it is hurdensome 
neither to the horse nor rider. In the event of a stumble 
there is no danger of the gun or horse being injured, and in 
leading through the narrowest and most overgrewn trail the 
gun is safe, and if brought in contact with overhanging 
branches avoids them at,once through the play of cua” 





bucket wide enough at the mouth, 3, to allow the stock of a 
gun to pass 7. in and out, and deep enough to almost 
cover the locks. The — and back part is prolonged into 
a strap, c, which passes through the D on the right side of 
the pommel of the saddle, and is fastened to the buckle, e, 
outside the upper and rear part of the bucket. At the back 
of the latter, and near its lower end, is sewn a band of stiff 
leather, f, two inches broad, upon which is a loop, g, for one 
of the saddle girths to be through. The band must 
be of such a length that the bucket will lie at the edge of the 
saddle flap a little in front of the rider's thigh. 

The slope must be regulated by shortening or lengthening 
the strap ¢, so that when the stock of the gun is in the bucket 
with locks to the front, the barrel will close under the 
rider’s right armpit. A piece of felt or thick blanket stitched 
on to the part of the bucket which rests against the horse’s 
shoulder, will increase the comfort of the animal. 

A bag of cartridges or something equally heavy should be 
hung to the D on the left side of the pommel, otherwise the 
weight of the gun in a long and fast journey may twist the 
pee round sufficiently to gall the near side of the borse’s 
withers. The advantages of this system are: 1. That the 
weight of the rider’s arm when hanging in its natural posi- 
tion holds the gun perfectly steady at even a hard gallop. 
2. That in riding through forests there is no danger of strik- 
ing the barrel against the trunks of trees. 3. That when 
the gun is wanted it has simply to be lifted out of the 
bucket. With a quiet horse it may safely be left standing 
there when the rider dismounts. 

I first read of this system in Galton’s ‘‘Art of Travel,” and 
practiced it for three years when holding a government ap- 
pointment in India, where I had to march for seven montaos 
annuaily across the great plains of the Punjab. The only 
disadvantage connected with it is that, if the horse falls 
when at a fast e, there is‘a chance of the rider being 
thrown forward in such a way as to break the stock; but 
this can be avoided by holding the gun in one hand when 
galloping over dangerous ground. 

The British mounted infantry carry their rifles in a bucket 
fastened to the cantle of the saddle behind the rider’s right 
thigh, the sling of the rifle passing over the man’s left shoul- 
der, so as to huld the barrel across his back with the muzzle 
inclining to the left. This arrangement keeps the rifle fairly 
steady at a gallop, and the rider, if thrown, carries his 
weapon with him; but he may possibly, in the act of fall- 
ing, receive a severe blow from the barrel on the back of his 
head. J.J. M. 

Lonpon, Eng., Oct. 16. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
_ The gun sling described in the communication in your 
issue of October 1 is well known here in California, in so far 
as its general features are concerned, and has among other 
ints in its favor the great merit of simplicity. It seems, 
owever, to fail in the following important respects for 
general use: 1. It is adapted only for a Mexican saddle, or 
some variety similarly constructed, with a high pommel 
2. From the position of the gun when in the sling, in the 
event of a heavy stumble of the horse it is likely to strike the 
animal about the head or forelegs, and lead to complications. 
8. The weight of the gun is not well placed, bearing, as it 
does, altogether on the horse’s withers. 4. ‘One hand is 
used to steady it”—the gun—‘‘when loping.” 5. It is in- 
convenient, in that it requires the barrels of the gun to be 
tied with saddle strings (which are also poculiar to Mexican 
saddles) wherever one is obliged to walk aud lead his borse, 
which on huntiog trips in anything but a flat country will 
average at Jeust a third of the way. In leading up or down 
an Overgrown trail the gun is liable to catch in the chap- 
paral, and having necessarily no play in the saddle strings, 
cannot ordinarily swing free when caught; this must inevit- 
ably result in delay, inconvenience and possible injury to the 


San BERNARDINO, Cal. 


GAME IN PIKE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

My forecast in ForEsT AND STREAM last year in regard 
to hunting at and near Milford, Pike county, Pennsylvania, 
were correct. I said that the denseness of the woods would 
save pbeasants—rufied grouse—‘‘for seed” and that they 
should be plentiful this year. So many were saved over 
that broods were everywhere until woodcock shooting began 
in July. Then the market hunters scattered the broods, get- 
ting ‘‘chicken partridges” for the local gourmands and hotels. 
in this way hundreds of ‘‘peepers” were brought to bag and 
the survivors took to the scrub oaks and swamps. In one 
sense this was a gain to sportsmen, as ridge hunting does 
not pay the market hunter as well as swale hunting. Too 
much ground has to be covered and the ‘‘pot” sportsman (!) 
does not keep the staunch trailing dog needed for such work; 
or if he has a good animal it is soon spoiled by being taught 
to tree squirrels and ruffed grouse. 

Ihave just returned from ‘‘Little Pike,” and can advise 
those who love to hunt the booming wing monarch of the 
forest to take atrip there. Better take a good dog used to 
the work, a cautious, steady trailer if possible, one that will 
“freeze” at the first whiff of a bird, wait for you to get up 
and tread as on eggs until he has the quarry cornered and 
ready for powder burning. Flocks will not be found for the 
reasons given. But it will be a bad day for pheasants when 
within easy reach of his quarters the gunner does not put up 
a dozen birds, and he may see scores. The woods are now, 
thanks to frosts and heavy rains, well cleared of leaves. 
Never were there so many thorn, frost, wintergreen and bear 
berries on the ridges and in the swales, and the birds are in 
the primest condition. There has so far been one flight of 
woudcock—a small one—but others must come within the 
next ten days. The best grounds near Milford for both wood- 
cock and ruffed grouse are Dewitt’s Islands on the Delaware, 
widway between Milford and Port Jervis, the Dunwick 
Meadows and Yellow Pine Swamp, the Orry Cabin Brook, 
Pinney’s Woods, the Sanvantine Swale, Craft’s Brook, the 
Walker Ponds, Butternut Orchard, Shutts’s Farm and 
Swamp, Goble’s, Greening’s, and the farms on the Shohola, 
the Upper Raymondskill and Big and Little Log Tavern 
Ponds, the De Rialp Swale and the Brink Ponds and the 
Upper Dingman Creek and Silou Lake. 

There are a few deer left, but there are more bear than 
deer signs. Deer hunting will be a failure this year. Bear 
hunting will begin when the swamps are frozen. 

If the visitor be a keen sportsman not needing a guide be- 
pes a country boy aod desirous of a comfortable pred a terre, 

e could not do better than go to-Gilbert D. Aselimus’s farm 
on the Sawkill Lake, and land right in the center of a hunt- 
ing country. If he need a guide to add to his and cheer 
him, he can . Quick’s snug log cabin hunting 


“Ti Eamon te 
I have for a number of years used a gun sling for the sad- | box on the Shockapee farm, a mile from Milford, and get 


P | shire laws is most salutary. The effect of the new non-ex- 
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French cookery, good eon quarters, and the use of the 
best ruffed grouse dog in Nortbeastern Pennsylvania. Quick 
is a good sport, belongs to a family of hunters, and can get 
7 deer hunt on short notice. His terms are very reason- 
able. " 
Let me add that it is a good year for cider in Pike county, es 
and that the air of this favored locality has the same tonic a 
effect as ever, also that—mérabile dictu—-several owners of 
swamps have stopped summer woodcock s Ov one 
~— — I shot nine woodcock before first flight 
arrived. 
Milford is reached by Erie Railroad to Port Jervis and 
stage. Some ‘‘go in” via Erie Railroad and Lackawaxen, 
Footer’s Glen or Hawley, or Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad and Stroudsburg. AMATEUR. 


































































































THE BOSTON GAME MARKET. 


N°? better illustration of the value of stringent game laws 

well enforced need be asked for than comes from 
carefully watching the Boston market, especially in the sea- 
son. Later, when the weather becomes sufficiently cool, 
heavy shipments of game come here from the West, but up 
to Nov. 1 it is pretty safe to conclude that the game found 
in this market is of New England production or from the 
neat Provinces. Well, careful watching and acquaintance 
with the market police has brought to light the receipt of 
but one or two deer thus far, although it has been open sea- 
son in Maine and New Hampshire one month. ~ One deer 
came through by express—boxed and marked ‘‘lambs”—some 
two weeks ago, but it smelled so badly that a member of the 
market police ordered it to ‘‘thedump.” The receiver saved 
the hide only, and the express company, which brought it 
out of Maine, will be watched. It can handle but two more 
deer this season. The Maine game law says: ‘‘Three deer, 
two caribou and one moose” a year, and this the Supreme 
Court of that State holds as applying to transportation com- 
avies as well as individuals. In New Hampshire it is abso- 
ute non-transportation from the State. 

Upon partridges the effect of the Maine and New Hamp- 


portation law of the latter State is signally noticeable here 
this season. The game receiversare cursing the law. They 
declare it has ruined their business. Last year at this time 
the market was crowded with ruffed grouse. The market- 
men said they were killed in Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire, but unfortunately for Maine then, she has nearly 150 
miles of border on the Granite State. The New Hampshire 
law, which forbids the taking of game out of the State, has 
been added to that of Maine within a year, and Boston mar- 
ket has no partridges. The marketmen will tell you that 
the fact is owing to a scarcity of grouse this year, but how 
does it happen that Vermont has them more plentifal than 
ever before? At least such is the statement of the receivers, 
but the New Hampshire border has doubtless something to 
do with the situation. 

It is worthy of note that a majority of the few partridges 
received here this season have been snared instead of shot. 
The game dealers encourage this. They say in their circu- 
lars: ‘‘Send us snared birds, they sell better than birds torn 
by shot.” It means extermination of the ruffed grouse and 
they know it; it is against the lay and they know it. But 
what are the compunctions of the shrewd game dealers 
worth when there is a dollar to be made? SPECIAL. 


A WOODCOCK PLAYING LEAPFROG. 


A THOUGHTFUL sportman seldom goes out for a day’s 

pleasure in the haunts of that charming game bird, the 
woodcock, that the bird does not treat him to the sight of 
some action so full of witchery and abandonment as to re- 
mind him of the caprices of his first love, perhaps. 

On a certain memorable picnic Tom ’s first love did 
play at leapfrog when he was bending over the campiire, 
which he was trying to blow into a blaze, though she was as 
decorous as the circumstances would permit of, and sailed 
over his bent form side-saddle fashion, landing with much 
gravity, but with disastrous effect, upon the carefully- 
arranged fireplace. From that day nothing has occurred to 
remind bim of that scene, he says, until yesterday, when he 
saw a woodcock play four leaps of this game in a cedar 
thicket, during a hunt which he trusts he may always re- 
member for the pleasure it gave him. Tom and his triend 
George H had made a fair bag, had eaten their dinner 
and had chased a woodcock up and down a bit of cover 
until they were tired, when she went over a swale into the 
cedars. Here they planned out a campaign, which, from 
the shape and surroundings of the thicket seemed as complete 
as the Little Corporal’s at Waterloo. Tom’s friend was to 
make the attack with the dog, after Tom bad placed himself 
in front. The positions were secured. Each called to an- 
nounce the fact and for warning lest either should be tempted 
to shoot in the line of the other, and the dog was sent in. 
But the thicket was so dense that he sought and found 
an easier way of oor This brought him between 
Tom and the bird. he latter seemed to ‘‘sense the 
situation.” She gave a hop over the dog’s back; 
and by the flicker of her wings through the branches Tom 
saw her alight between him and the dog. There they were 
in line—Tom’s friend, the dog, Mile. Woodcock, Tom him- 
self, and thickets beyond. She gave them no chance to 
change their positions, but with another hop and a daring 
display of her feathers sailed close over Tom’s head an 
lightly touched the ground near to a scrub oak supported by 
blackberry briers and sweet fern. Tom caught this motion 
in the corner of his eye as he turned around, for when he 
was so near to facing her as to have his gun up, she had dis- 
appeared bebind the little oak, much as a girl’s handkerchief 
goes with a flirt into her pocket. ‘‘Here she is,” called Tom, 
and he pointed out to George, who had come up, her place 
of hiding. They knew to a certainty within six feet of 
where she was. A delighted look rested on Tom’s face; a 
confident smile was on that of his friend. Even the dog 
knew the bird was for the bag. Then, in less time than it 
can be told, came the fourth leap. With a shakeof her 
feathers, another flicker of her wings—graceful, full of 
abandon—she rose over a Jow cedar. ‘‘Now’s the time.” 
What s moment. George in readiness for a second shot, 
Tom shooting, the dog in a quiver and the woodcock sinking 
beyond tie cedar. Both fired. 1t was too much for the dog. 
He lost his self-control and barked. 

“Did 1 hit her?” asked Tom and George together. 

Well, there are some things that it is too much to expect 
of a woodcock. After she has played a game of leapfrog 

carnate 















for your entertainment, it would be in selfishness to 
expect her to reply to such a question, and Tom and George 
left it there. J. D. P. 
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TO LAKE MEGANTIC. 


I LEFT Boston on the evening of Nov. 13 by the Montreal 

& Boston Air Line, taking a repeating rifle, shotgun, 
amateur photograph outfit, tent, blankets, etc. After eight 
hours of sleep, at Newport, Vt., a change was made to the 
Paesumpsic Railway ‘for Sherbrooke, Quebec, which was 
reached after arunof an hour and a half. Here I was 
obliged to wait-@even hours to connect with the International 
Railway f e Megantic. At Sherbrooke I met with an 
old friend from Megantic whom I prevailed upon to accom- 
pany mein my peregrinations. We took the train at 8 P. M. 
and after a five hours’ ride landed at the lake. 

In Sherbrooke occasional patches of snow could be seen, 
but as we advanced eastward the snow was in greater abun- 
dance, and at the lake the ground was covered two or three 
inches deep. Reaching the village of Agnes on the Chaudiere 
River which empties the lake, we spent the night there. 

Lake Megantic is beautifully situated in the center of a 
mountainous district, the Megantic Mountains looming up 
upon its eastern shore, the Little Megantic a short distance 
from its northern boundary, while the Boundary Mountains 
encircle in the distance its southern and western shores. 
The lake is twelve miles in length, crescent-shaped and runs 
due north and south. It lies on the western slope of the 
watershed between Canada and the United States, about 
eight miles from the boundary. Its altitude is over 2,000 
feet above the level of the sea, its exact height being 1,200 
feet abovethe city of Montreal. The water in the lake is 
well stocked with’ lake trout, or lunge, as they are called 
there, speckled trout, bass, herring or bellfish and whitefish. 
Dan Ball, the celebrated Spider Lake guide and trapper, 
caught a lake trout near the head of the lake last spring 
weighing 21 pounds. In 1882 my wife caught with a fly at 
Lake Megantic aspeckled trout weighing 3 pounds 13 ounces 
This was just at the outlet, and upon another occasion she 
caught, off Rocky Point, with an artificial minnow (derby 
trout killer) in two hours, thirteen lake trout, aggregating 54 
pounds, the largest one weighing 6} pounds. Fine sport 
cap be had at the outlet (Chaudiere River) during the month 
of June fly-fishing, where an occasional land-locked salmon 
can be hooked. 

The steamer Lena (Capt. Jones) was ready to start at 


8 P. M., and the captain, wishing to spend the following 


day with his family at Sandy Bay, placed me at the wheel 
in command, a circumstance I think he afterward regretted, 
as I succeeded in running the steamer aground just before 
reaching the head of the lake, and breaking off one of the 
blades of the propeller. This accident delayed us some time, 
so that it was quite late when we landed at Flint’s Mills, 
and made our way to the Three Lakes House, kept by Mr. 


Wm. Latty. Rush Lake, a very frequent resort for deer 
during the warm September evenings, is only a mile distant 
by way of the Lower Spider River. We remained here over 
night. but before retiring crossed over to Spider Lake (a 
short carry of half a mile) to the house of our old friend and 
guide Dan Ball, who, we learned, was out trapping some- 
where in the vicinity of the Upper Spider River, but he had 
left word for our guidance. The vext morning we placed 
our duffle on our band sled, and having secured the services 
of a French Canadian we crossed over to Spider Lake, the 
Geneva of Canada. The lake is about forty feet higher than 
Lake Megantic, into which it empties after passing through 
Rush Lake. It is nearly four miles long, its breadth vary- 
ing from half a mile in some places to three miles. It is in 
shape like a spider with outspred legs, each leg being repre- 
sented by a bay. On account of its many bays it is said to 


have more miles of shore than its neighbor, Lake Megantic, 
which has fully thirty miles. The proper name of the lake, 


and as such it is marked on many maps, is Macauamac, an 
Indian name signifying father, or head of waters, it being 
the first body of water in this chain on the Canadian 
boundary. The lake and river is only four miles distant 
from the head waters (across the boundary) of the Dead 
River region, which is now becoming a great resort for 


sportsmen. 


We found the lake icebound, the ice having taken a week 
previous, and it was now, we ascertained, about two incbes 
thick in close proximity to the sbere. It was a beautiful 
cold, clear morning, the ice as smooth as a mirror, and the 
tramp across it to my summer house, about three miles dis- 
tant, was a most enjoyable one. We remained in our com- 
fortable quarters till morning, and at half-past seven we 
selected from our baggage only what we could not get along 
without, and shouldering our packs started for the upper 
Spider River, which empties into the lake half a mile further 


up. We had expected to meet our guide at Young’s Camp, 


an old lumber shanty two miles up the river, but we were 


disappointed upon reaching it. ag the camp had a deserted 


appearance. JBall’s next camp was seven or eight miles 


further on, in the direction of Moose River, but being in the 
best of spirits we shouldered our packs, and with a light 
step struck out for the tramp, having previously stuck a 
note up on the camp door stating the direction we had taken 
in case we missed our way. Neither my friend or I had been 
in that locality before. There was about two inchesof snow 
on the ground, so we could track our guide tolerably well, 
besides the trail was blazed through part of the way. As 
long as the tracks were visible we had no fear; but as we 
advanced the snow disappeared, and to add to our troubles 
the trail began to divide. At each division we barked a tree 
and wrote the direction upon it we had taken, keeping 
always to the right. In this manner we kept on, shooting 
an occasional partridge, and now and then coming on toa 
fresh deer or moose track. At noon we made a short halt, 
built a fire, boiled some tea and fried a couple of partridges, 
then proceeded on our way. We kept on following the 
spots on the trees till we thought we must have walked 
fifteen miles, and still no sign of our guide or his camp. We 
fired on occasional shot in the hope of hearing an answer, 
but in this we were disappointed. 


The shades of evening began to gather, and we were still 
in blissfull ignorance of our whereabouts. Finally at quarter 
to five, to cap the climax, rain began to fall and the trail 
came to an abrupt end. We had no other alternative but to 
camp for the night. Fortunately we had taken an axe with 
us, but as we had expected to reach Ball’s Camp, had left 
the tent behind us. While Jack was looking up a suitable 
spot for a camp I ran up a neighboring hill and climbed a 
tree to see if I could ascertain where we were. Although 
nearly dark I could discern about a mile distant a track of 
burnt land familiar tome. I knew then we could not be 
over six miles from Young’s Camp, which forcibly reminded 
me how long the miles are when you are traveling in the 
woods with a pack. I descended and returned to Jack, who 
had in the meantime cut some poles for a ‘‘lean-to.” We 
tied a rubber blanket to them for a roof, laid some balsam 
































boughs against the side to break the rain, and having builta 
fire in front proceeded to cook our supper. After supper 
we cut more boughs and made a comfortable bed and pre- 
pared to turnin. Inthe meantime the weather had turned 
colder, the rain changed to sleet and finally snow. This was 
what we had been ardently wishing for, as it would enable 
us to stalk the deer noiselessly and track them. After re- 
plenishing the fire with hard wood we wrapped ourselves in 
our blankets and were soon asleep. 


We awoke at daybreak tu find the ground covered with 
two inches of snow. We decided after breakfast if we 
could pick up the trail again to push on and find Ball. We 
discovered that our trail had ended ina concession line 
running between two townships, and after following it up a 
few rods we found a fresh blaze branching off. e got 
our packs on and followed itup. We had gone about a 
mile when we were surprised to meet a 1aan, who turned 
out to be a companion of our guide. From him we learned 
we were a mile distant from Ball’s camp, and that our guide 
had started for Young’s camp early that morning by another 
route for the purpose of meeting me, and his confrére was 
destined for the same place. We had no other alternative 
but to right about face and accompany him, and we quietly 
retraced our steps all the day long, diversifying the tramp by 
shooting some of the grouse, which were very plentiful. We 
reached Young’s camp, from which we had started the day 
before, at four o’clock, our guide having arrived an hour 
before us. We were all thoroughly tired, and after discus- 
sing the probabilities of a snowfall to facilivate still-hunting, 
and laying our plans for the morrow, we turned in. What 
was our delight next morning to find four inches of snow on 
the ground and snow still falling. Eager for the sport, we 
took a hasty breakfast; and, rifles in hand, started out in 
quest of deer tracks. As deer were so plentiful I knew we 
would not have to go far, and before a quarter of a mile was 
covered we came upon a fresh track. Jack decided to follow 
it up and the guide and I went along further. In less than 
half an hour we came upon a track that approached the 
trail and doubled back. it was a large track, and in the 
hopes that it might be a buck started after it. 
The direction led me directly eastward up a steep 


mountain toward the boundary line. I followed along 


cautiously, but from the uniform steps and great distance 
apart of the tracks I soon determined that it was a ‘‘travel- 
ing buck,” and I knew I could walk along at my leisure 


until the tracks would run into those of more deer. I trav- 
eled on rather briskly for about two hours, and as I was con- 


tinually going up hill, concluded I had gone about as many 


miles, when I saw the track was intersected by that of two 


more deer, which I took to beadoe and fawn. I now 
thought it time to commence stalking, and proceeded very 
cautiously, peeping in all directions. The tracks ran toward 
every point of the compass after intersecting, which served 
to give me a lead oceasionally. In this manner I crept along 
till I reached the summit of the mountain and the interna- 
tional boundary. As the snow was still falling I could no- 
tice the tracks growing fresher and fresher, and occasionally 
would come upon a spot where the buck had stopped and 
pawed the ground and browsed by the way. I had bardly 
begun the descent of the mountain when I came to the top 
of a steep incline, and from my position could see quite a 
distance around me. There was an open hard-wood glade 
at the bottom of the slope, and standing there, not eighty 
yards from me, was the deer, a fine buck, with a fawn and 
doe close by its side. The buck was looking up at me when 
I sighted him, and for a moment I stood spellbound, admir 


I was awakened from my reverie by the buck giving an im- 


the buck and turned my attention in his direction, very 


liver and paunch, making its exit low down in the flank. 


Notwithstanding this dreadful wound from .45-70-350 car- 


tridge, the deer had bounded out of sight as if unharmed 
and ran nearly 300 yards. I removed the sling from my 


rifle and fastening it around the base of his antlers started to 
tow him around the mountain side down to the trail. I was 


so elated at my success that I felt as though I could have 


towed a moose, but my ardor cooled before I reached the 


trail. As I found I was three miles from camp and it was 
8 P. M. I decided to leave the deer till morning for the guide; 
and cutting off one of the forefeet as a trophy, I started for 
the camp, which I reached just at dark. 

Next morning Jack and the guide started out again. but I 
was satisfied with deer stalking, so took a frying-pan, piece 
of bread, lump of butter, some tea, salt and pepper, and 
started to make my breakfast off the deer. I took my shot- 
gun along with me for partridge, which I had passed by the 
dozen the day before, while following the deer. Arriving 
at the spot I had left him the night before I dragged him 
under the shelter of a friendly hemlock, built a fire, boiled 
some tea, and skinning down a fore shoulder cut out some 
steaks and fried them in butter. I drew the deer up to the 
fire for a seat; and sitting on three-quarters of a deer ¢ te the 
fourth. Cutting off as much as I could carry I wended my 
way campward, shooting partridges on the way, which was 
good sport, as I could find them easily by their tracks on 
the snow. The rest of the party came in about 4 o'clock, 
with no deer but a goodly lot of partridges. The snow 
having frozen and not being deep enough to muffle the foot- 
steps, it was impossible to get near the deer on account of 
the noise made in traveling. ‘The next day we spent shoot- 
ing grouse, with splendid luck; and the next morning started 
down the river with our plunder for my summer house. 
found here an old cast away trunk into which I packed the 
saddle and hindquarter, of the deer, the antlers, and forty 
partridges to take home with me, and after spending another 
day in taking some winter scenes of surrounding places, I 


ing the pretty group. It never entered my mind to fire until 


patient stamp with one of his forward feet. I immediately 
raised my rifle and fired, aiming down upon the back of 
the buck, between the fore shoulders. The smoke hardly 
cleared away in time to let me see that buck disappear 
upon the bound. Laying the blame upon the rifle (as is 
always the case when game is missed) I began to descend 
carefully to get a shot at the doe which had quietly stepped 
one side behind a treetop and I knew would not move far 
away from the buck; the fawn had disappeared. I had not 
descended half way down before I found that I had wounded 








foolishly letting the doe escape, for had I let the buck alone 
there I could have shot both. I came to the spot where the 
buck stood when I fired and saw the snow stained crimson. 
I followed the red stains over 200 yards and came upon the 
buck lying down. He raised his head at my approach, and 
fearing that he might jump up and run again I gave him 
another shot in the neck. This settled him. The report had also 
started the doe, which bounded out of sight before I could 
get a shot at her. I found that the ball had struck him just 
back of the left shoulder blade on top, had gone through the 
lungs, pierced the diaphragm and traversed clear through the 


started for Boston, which I reached on the morning of Nov. 


27, well pleased with my trip, feeling like a new man and 


having a splendid apppetite (besides some nice accompani- 
ments) for Thankestving dinner. H. 5 
Boston, Mass. 





PANTHERS AND DEER. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

_I notice in last week's issue that you have taken up the 
right trail—at least to suit my views; and 1 would not be 
found alone in this respect if the veteran hunters and trap- 
pers could be induced to tell their views. It has been a mys- 
tery to us why you have not struck the trail of the panther 
and of the wolf as well in your efforts to protect deer in the 
Adirondacks. Perbaps you thought them so few that they 
were not worth the powder; but in sections where there is 
very little noise there are plenty of these cowards left to 
destroy the deer, which also seek the most secluded sections 
of the wilderness and there meet their fate by their natural 
enemies, the panther and wolf. Here is an instance, for 
illustration: We were ina new hunting shanty built two 
weeks previously in a section of country well stocked with 
deer at the time, not far from Plumadore Pond, in Franklin 
county, N. Y., about six miles north of the old Hatch place 
and about eight miles as the bee flies from the old Danforth 
place in Duane. We arrived two hours before dark, and 
one of us must prepare wood and get things fixed for night. 
There was about two inches of fresh snow that had fallen 
that day, and we were anxious to get meat and tw satisfy 
ourselves as to future prospects. I cut wood and fixed up 
for the night, while John Danforth, my companion, was away 
at once. On his return after dark I asked him whether he had 
had any shots. Wiping off the snow and removing the 
cartridge from his rifle and laying it on wedges driven in the 
shanty logs and brushing the snow and water from his 
clothes in utter silence and commenced to warm and dr@his 
hands by the camp-fire burning briskly, he broke out: ‘‘As 
far as I went the show is mighty poor for deer. Didn’t see 
a track of a single deer. But I heard ravens and went to 
where they were at work and found one, or what was left— 
the head and neck, and the bones; that’s all. Killed by a 
cat. Been killed four or five days. Guess they have killed 
and driven the deer all out of these parts. Maybe we can 
get a spap at some of ’em. Wish we had brought over the 
pup. He is the boy to make ’em climb. They have spoiled 
our trip this time. If we only had the pup we could get 
even with them, for their scalps bring $85—State $20, 
county $10, and town $5; and we are pretty sure to hit a 
trail of the sneaking cowards on this snow to-morrow. They 
will hunt to-night, as they lay still in a stormy time you 
know. They are at it by thistime. 1 would like to get a 
snap at another one up on the Pimele. You remember that 
scrape? Of course you do; and if we find a trail bound that 
way, unless he skulks into the broken down ledge, we'll find 
him on the hogsback up top, maybe, lying for a deer in the 
same old place. I’d give my rifle, almost, for another 
chance like that. How are the partridges; done yet?” 

The partridges had been killed clean, by shooting off their 
heads; skinned, split open on the breast and the breast bone 
taken out, and stretched out before the wood fire, each on 
a crotch (with the butt end stuck in the ground), peppered, 
salted and basted with pork gravy, and by this time were 
— brown. This is the sweetest and quickest way to cook 
them. 

After the meal Bill filled his-old brier pipe, threw himself 
back on the new bed of hemlock boughs and exclaimed: 
‘This is comfort. No chores to do, and everything serene. 
Good tracking snow; but where is the game to be found? 
I believe the ¢gats have finished the deer; but there may be a 
few left down Beaver Meadow Brook. The panthers kill a 
deer every time they get hungry, and often when they are 
not hungry, just for the devilment of it. They cut into the 
belly and haul out the vitals and heart, sometimes only eat- 
ing the heart, and then cover the carcass all up with any- 
thing they can get, as leaves, moss and sticks. Now what 
do they do that for? They never.come back to eat anything 
after it gets cold, but keep sneaking about for more. Did 
you ever see where the panthers have ever made more than 
four jumps where they have caught deer?” ‘‘No, I never 
did.” ‘‘What do you think they cover them up for?” ‘I 
don’t know, Bill. I know they prefer warm meat. I have 
tried to trap them often at a deer of their killing, but I never 
caught one at it but once. That was when the trap was set 
for a fisher, on an old root, twelve feet away from the car- 
cass, and he simply walked up the old moss-covered log to 
look things over, I suppose, and tried to steal the No. 6 New- 
house spiked trap with one of his fore paws, and it proved 
smartest in theend. He might not have been the one that 
killed the deer; so it is very safe to say they never go back 
to feed ona celd carcass.” ‘‘No,” was the reply, ‘‘and I 
think the full-grown ones average nearly a deer a day the 
whole year round.” 

That night Bill went to sleep muttering away to Jack, his 
dog. He used to talk to this dog when alone as though it 
were a person, and when jeered about it he would reply, 
*‘Jack understands every word I say jus’ as well as you do;” 
and so I have thought sometimes. A dog’s days end some 
time. Bill visited this same section one year later with the 
pup, and stopped at Bason Spring on the Plumadore trail to 
get a drink; some villain had left a dose of strychnine there. 
Jack picked it up and died in Bill’s arms before he reached 
assistance. Last week’s issue of your paper notified me of 
Danforth’s own death by the same old method that has sent 
many others to untimely graves—carrying the hammers of 
guns on the caps. At least nine-tenths of the tatal accidents 
by shooting are traced to this cause. All who use guns with 
hammers should see that they cannot be pushed off at half 
cock, and should be sure to carry them there; then, if acci- 
dentaliy the hammers are raised, they will catch somewhere 
and will not fall on the cap unless the trigger is pressed back. 
I knew Wm. Danforth from boyhood. He became a keen 
hunter and trapper, and a splendid off-hand rifle shot before 
the war, in which he served and was wounded. None 
understood better the tricks and ways of the panther, wolf, 
bear and deer. He was a man of few words, except in 
camp or when talking about war or about sporting matters. 

He met bis death by the same means as Avery, of Canton, 


and young Bigford, of Thomasville, and several others in 
this vicinity. J. 


GuEns Fatts, N. Y. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


1 see by various papers that ‘‘the woods are full of 
nthers.” I spent two weeks at the head of Cranberry 


a 
Lie in August, where I saw various parties from other 
sections of the northwest part of the woods, but heard no 
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“panther stories.” In my opinion very few of these animals THE CHOICE OF GUNS.—VIII. social revolution is sure to follow upon its heels; is in fact 


exist in the northwestern part of the —— eran B® some means I fell into an error in describing the Le- renee - een and pry gym cong of eae 

least. A panther travels a great many Mies. ype hae fever gun—a gun which I constantly use, and with | .pingin vat of the caw caniieen We tea aut 1 tase 

of mischief, but hunter hates him as th std oven if there | Which I am certainly familiar. The description of this gun | teen familiar with this society during the last. twenty years 

“holy water,” and would hunt him to dea a + ere | was hurriedly written, and in the pressure of professional en- © io wee Getennting te aeeut the ae ee dian a =“ 

was no bounty at all. Too high a bounty tem , 3 kul es gagements | mailed the article without having time to read | ,,i, - dhaad oo het this ‘eublect te net’ @ eee to your 
r other game. Many an old skull has/ the portion of it descriptive of the Lefever. 1 avail myself | 89:58 : abj eee 


to Fak of the woods so much decayed that no one | 6¢ the first opportunity to correct the error columns, 
‘ ° * . ” % 
In the issue of Forkst AND STREAM of Oct. 1 (Article VI.) The tide of American travel which sets toward Cuba every 


could tell what it was, yet the trapper was ready to swear . i ce y ' 
; ; , - be facilitated the coming season* by a new 
to its being a wolf or cat. Let the State give a bounty of ten | +6 following language is used: winter will itated th g yn” by 
dollars for every hound caught in pursuit of deer, and ten | «The hinge-joint [of the Lefever] consists of a ball and | {tty cckle: tring, and erect Nese ius after Dec: 
more for their master on pero —) or h ie t the socket—the strongest joint kaown to mechanics, The ball | (4, eninl 8 irits in "the Field Sport Club, one of whoo 
in spite of panthers. I did es car a ae, — e at f I screws into the head of the frame so as to make a perfect com- soattieeas is Ashertenin Sittaois P . 
lake, tenn my guide said he ac Oe yond 1 at way | q | Pensator, and, as with the bolt, all wear can be taken up by I see in your columns that “‘Nesnck™ ic paddles bie 
wanted. 50} tape» tay Chay ab viciete the lew ee simply turning a screw. The socket is in the lug (the gu0 | jieht canoe oa the Florida shore. If the aedhene blasts 
then. . has only one lug), and the pressure of the ball into this socket ld still sy. sais 
Caxton, N. ¥., Oct. 29. keeps the gun tight. This lug is split, and the lateral wear -tpaseesen aoe — and drive rr wong ag far ro : 
of the lug may be taken up by turning in a long, tapering its course that he should find himse f on this side of the 
SOUTHWESTERN KANSAS. cites etl eich, tts ioe io Deed. in tee eae eee strait which separates us, he will still find he has 
made compensating, sud f 0 cae there, the turning in not outtraveled his spicy articles so frequently ag in 


YEAR ago the plains south of the Arkansas River > 
A were almost a wilderness. Now they are presenting | of a screw takes it up. The gun has the Nichols hinge- "nee a aca — 
check—the best made—and when it is thrown open an ex- 


almost the appearance of an old farming country. Nearly ro eee) Stee eee Se eee 
all the public lands have been taken up and hundreds of | tension or shoulder on the rear of the lug engages with the BEARS AND BEAR DOGS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


farm houses dot the prairies, while teams hauling lumber, | check and prevents strain.” 
others breaking sod, well borers at work and surveyors find-| The error consists in the description of the lug and of the f : ‘ 
ing corners, can be seen daily. Thousands of settlers have | arrangement of the hinge-check, and is due to the looseness} _ My experience has taught me that hunting bears with 
Iccated there in the past six months. Other thousands will | of the language used. The gun has, strictly speaking, but |40gs in this country is a success. 1 have two good 
come in the springtime. It is wonderful, this immigration. | one lug. In the forward end of the lug is the socket, into | half-hound a now, across between Russian terrier and 
“What part of the States are you from?” is the first saluta-| which the ball (screwed into the head of the frame) fits. foxhound. hey neyer fail to tree or stop until I come up. 
tion one meets here. The lug is partially severed (leaving, however, enough metal 

Game of various kinds, though gradually diminishing, is] connecting the forward and rear sections to insure inde- 
stil] to be found in fair numbers. In Stanton county, where | structibility) to receive the hinge-check. The forward sec- 
I have land, many antelope are yet found. I spent over a | tion of the lug, which goes through the frame, is split and is 
month there this fall, in company with an old deer hunter, | provided with a long, tapering screw to take up the lateral 
and though we tried faithfully, we failed to secure a single | wear. The forward end of the rear section of the lug is pro- 
antelope. The reason was that our guns would not reach | vided with a hook (or shoulder) which engages with the 
them at four and five hundred yards, the usual shooting | check and prevents all strain in opening the gun. 
range bere. Our guns are all right in the wouds, but here] In order to avoid all unnecessary expense to Forest AND 
they were inadequate. We learned some points about the | Stream in the presentation of these articles I have endeav- 
game, however, that will doubtless be of benefit to us next | ored to make myself clear without the use of diagrams—a 
time. We discovered that they have regular crossings from | thing, by the way, difficult to accomplish in describing 
one swale to another, and that each herd has its favorite} mechanical contrivances. But to clear up the confusion 
fceding grounds, to which it usually returns the next day, | which the article referred to produces I, for this once, depart 
after being driven away. In this they closely resemble | from my rule and give below a diagram of the Lefever lug 
deer. But, unlike the deer, the antelope appears to depend | and adjoining parts: 
more upon its eyesight than powers of scent for safety. Its 
powers of vision are much keener than those of the deer. 

There is other game on these prairies besides antelope. 
Signs of buffalo were discovered that had evidently been 
made last spring. But we saw none of the animals. Jack 
rabbils are sparingly scattered about They make excellent 
stews. Prairie dog towns are often seen. These little 
avimals make as good a fry or broil as the fox squirrel. 

A few droves of wild horses may still be found along the 
western border, south of the Arkansas. Numbers of them 
were captured this summer and fall and sold at different 
towns along the Santa Fe. Prices ranged from $25 to $35 
each. Gray wolves have disappeared from the prairies out 
here, but the coyotes still carry on their cowardly depreda- 
tions. Skunks, swifts and badgers abound, having the 
prairies honeycombed with their dens. A mountain lion is 
said to be making his headquarters on the Cimarron, having 
strayed away from his mountain fastnesses. Occasionally a 
steer or colt falls a victim to his hunger, but as yet no 
accounts of his attacking human beings have been circulated. 

RAMBLER. 































































































































“Bruin” is mistaken when he says there is no recognized 
breed that will follow successfully large game. We have 
dogs here that will follow a bear for days before they will 
give up the chase, and after treed will stay at the tree until 
starved out, which generally takes about four days and 
nights. No particular number of dogs is used; some use 
eight or ten, others use less, I like three, but have now only 
two; and have good success; but in case one gets crippled of 
course you would still be fixed to continue the fight, there- 
fore three are a good pack. I would not give a snap for 
more than three; it costs too much to feed a large pack, and 
I don’t see of what use more than three wouid be except to 
make a noise, though I must admit that Mr. Bear doesn’t 
like that. 

I have not found that white dogs will tree a bear any 
quicker than black ones. ~-‘‘Bruin” says he proposes to 
cross the foxhound with bull-terrier. My experience teaches 
me that it will be a failure. Bull is the poorest blood that I 
know of to hunt the bear with. He never will make a long 
chase; itis not his nature. Put him in your front yard and 
he is all right—he will nab the first tramp that comes along; 
but he will forget to let go of a bear even if he should come 
up with one, unless he should breed to the nature of the 
hound. 

If you want a good bear dog, cross either withthe Russian 
terrier, mastiff or Scotch terrier. The bull’s grit does not 
run in that line. The biggest coward I ever saw about a 
bear was a big bulldog. Four men could not hold him if 
he smelled a bear—home he would go. Long hot chases 
won’t doforhim. I train dogs by putting pup, one only at 
a time, with well-trained dogs, and Pdo not allow them torun 
anything but bear, panther and the like. Should they start 
in [ just get between them and the game, which will prove 
probably to be a deer, as they are plentiful here, and give 
him such a whipping as he will remember. The next time 
he will look out, and will be more inclined to stay with the 
pack. A good start dog is worth from one to two hundred 
dollars and hard to get at that. They don’t half of them 
prove good. The bears in this country are of brown or black, 
and cinnamon or grizzly. The largest of the brown and black 
will weigh 500 pounds when fat; the grizzly more. 

: HvUMBOLDT. 





The foregoing diagram explains itself and clearly shows 
the construction of the lug and its workings. 

With the correction of this error I bring these articles to a 
close. In the course of them some slight typographical 
mistakes have occurred, marring the grammar but not inter- 
fering with the sense of the articles. | With these I shall not 
blame the printer, as it is very likely they were due to the 
illegibility of my chirography. 

In concluding these articles I desire to express my thanks 
to those who have, by private letter and by their commun- 
ications to this paper, commented so kindly and so court- 
eously on what I have written. 

In the future I shall, when the duties of a busy life per- 
mit, give to the readers of this paper some of my notions 
about shells, powder, shot and wads, loading and cleaning 
guns, prevention of rust and pits, field shooting, ~ 


Jonnson County, Kansas. 


DUCK SLAUGHTER AT ENGLISH LAKE. 


1. old hunters at Engli:h Lake, Ind., were men who 
for twenty years, every fall from the first of September 
to the freeze up, were sure to get from half a dozen toa 
dozen ducks a day, sometimes more. These were shot on 
the river and in the bayous. In those days a man was con- 
sidered no sportsinan who would wade out in the marsh for 
ducks. Such a thing as shooting on roosting grounds after 
dark was unheard of. This was in the old days. 

Three years ago there was plenty of shooting on these 
grounds, 

Then a shooting club of Chicago, in order to show their 
friends, and all whom it might concern, what great duck 
shots they were, and in order to accomplish what they con- 
sidered a good bag, surrounded and entered the marsh on 
every Sunday from the first to the last of the shooting season. 

All the ducks were routed, so that by the middle of the 
season few ducks stayed in the marshes during the day, but 
they still came here in the evening to roost. But this privi- 
lege was not left them, for last fall the marshes were filled 
with shooters until 8 and 9 o’clock at night. Not one in five 
of the ducks killed were retrieved. 

The manners and management of this club have been the 
most unsportsmanlike of any knownto me. Of the finest 
shooting grounds in the State they have made a waste in so 
short atime. Last Sunday (Oct. 4) at about 4 o’clock, a 
skirmish line of these Chicago shooters, five or six boats 
abreast, was formed at the head of the lake to destroy as 
they came down the few coots that had been overlooked. So 
long as they could average five ducks a day each they had 
not cared for the coots. Dozens of coots were killed and 
left to lie on the water where they fell, destroyed for no 
other reason than that each sportsman might show the others 
how good a shot he was. After dark the men living about 
— up what birds they wanted and cooked and ate 

em. 

We could not help thinking, would it not have been better 
for the game and the poor men who went out in the night to 

gather this game unseen, had they taken repeating rifles, 
formed a skirthish line, under the law of self-protection, and 
told these first day shooters to stop killing these coots from 
pure wantonness, or their boats would be filled so full of 
bullet holes that their owners woulk sink in the Kankakee 
mud too deep for their friends to find them, 

Not content with destroying all the game in that section 
they te up signs, warning off trespassers from all the 
stound they own and all they expect to own. 

When any State is invaded by such a party of men, the 
Legislature ought to appoint a man to protect them from 
each other, = . AN JOHNSTON. 





Perrouia, Cal. 


A Sunpay Ducxnie.—The Portland, Me , Press records: 
“Sunday last a well-known Commercial street merchant, 
who is also a keen sportsman, went to ride to Cape Eliza- 
beth, taking with him his little son. Arriving at the Ocean 
House he heard that some very fine teal were disporting 
themselves on a pond in that vicinity. Our friend is a great 
deer stalker and he thought he would stalk the teal. He got 
possession of an old leaky boat, and, with his boy for oars- 
man, he started for the birds. A couple of lucky shots 
brought down three of the birds, and another shot killed one 
teal and wounded the other. The boy attempted to capture 
the wounded fowl by striking it over the head with the 
paddle. The effort was successful, but the same b!ow that 
ended the bird’s life knocked a hole in the boat and she sank 
rapidly. Father and son managed to save their game and 
get to shoal water but were drenched to the skin in so doing 
and had to ride to town in wet garments in the face of the 
damp afternoon wind. Yesterday father and son were sit- 
ting with feet in hot mustard water to their knees, swallow- 
ing hot drops, Loring’s specific, and quinine, while the 
family physician carefully felt their pulses, and the head of 
the family is not certain but that it would have been cheaper 
to have kept the Sabbath and bought the birds.” 


H-PE. 





‘SHOOTING IN CUBA. 


NINCE last writing you we have made some progress 
toward regulating the shooting seasons by law here in 
the Siempre Fiel. 

The Spanish law closing the shooting during the seven 
months between March 1 and Oct. 1 in the public domain, 
has been extended to Cuba. The law does not affect the 
right of a landowner to unrestricted shooting over his own 
grounds at al] seasons or his transferring that right to others, 
except to stipulate that such transfer shall be in writing over 
his personal signature. This nearly nullifies the protection 
intended to the game; but any game law here is an advance 
in that direction. Field sports of various kinds are also gain- 
ing in public favor, as the physical necessities of this island 
are crowding people into forced activity which will gradu- 
ally acclimate itself. It is but a brief space since baseball as 
a healthful pastime was scouted as only fitted to other cli- 
mates; but its tolerance in public opinion has been so grow- 
ing during the last three or four years that now compara- 
tively few of our youths consider themselves quite happy 
without being a member of a ‘‘basse-ball club.” This is a 
hopeful circumstance that will surely produce good fruit. 

A number of well-bred red Irish and Gordon setters and 
a larger number of English and American pointers have 
come into the island, and more recently several well-known 
medical, legal and commercial gentlemen met at the resi- 
dence of Dr. Wilson, in El Paseo del Prado, and organized 
bs first shooting club, under the designation of Field Sport 

lub. 

This club has rented grounds about a half-hour’s rail and 
ditto of saddle horse from Habana and placed them in charge 
of its own gamekeeper and police to protect and foster game 
therein. There are sleet? within these grounds plenty of 
snipe and some quail, also three large lagoons which are 
fayorite resorts of woodducks during the winter months. 
The club is now seeking to secure a large tract of quail 
grounds to place under contract for a term of years, 

The quail are this fall abundant and promise us a good 
season’s shooting. This kind of field sport is also growing 
into favor more generally here, and this puny land, that bas 
never yet traveled on its muscle, may yet develop in that 
direction from hard necessity, because of fortune having 
withdrawn from it her hitherto bounteous favors. Now in- 
eee and myscle must develop to take their place in the 
public and private weal. ; 

A great industrial revolution has taken place here; a great 


New Eneianp.—Hartford, Oct. 31.—Owing to the des- 
tructive snare, smali bags of grouse are made in this section. 
Thousands of snared grouse are marketed iu this city, and 
after being kept a few days are shipped to New York, con- 
trary tolaw. Quail wintered well, but owing to some cause 
very few birds are found, and they are too small for shooting. 
Woodcock are coming slowly. I had some fine shooting on 
woodcock in Vermont this season, killing the first woodcock 
in Caledonia county. The people there did not know what 
these birds were. 1 bagged seven one morning over my trick 
pointer Fritz. I notice in a recent issue of your paper you 
speak as if no birds were shipped from Maine. I will ven- 
ture to say that there are as many grouse shipped to Boston 
as before the non-export law went into effect. The mode of 
shipping isthis; A layer of poultry is placed on the bottom 
of the box or barrel and filled with grouse to very near the 
top and poultry on top; thus you see the whole package has 
the appearance of poultry. Many towns away from the 
railroad have one or two stores who buy grouse, and. they 
are shipped in this manner.—FLIcK FLICK. 


GALVEsToN, Tex., Oct. 22.— Water shooting has been un- 
usually poor down here. But now the ducks are arriving in 
great quantities. The varieties are mallards, canvasbacks, 
sprigtail, bluewing and greenwing teal, etc. There also have 
been numerous flocks of brant and geese passing over the 
city. Yesterday Galveston Bay, over near Pelican Island, 
was teeming with ducks, and ina day or so there wil] be 
good shooting on the island. Many of the snipe and ployer 
haye left for more southern regions, —ReDBREAST, 





MissovRI GamE.—Glassyille, Mo., Oct. 20.—Weather 
cold and wet, with heavy frosts. Ducks in considerable 
numbers are passing south. Some ‘are being killed here, 
mostly teal, The close season on quail expired Oct. 15, but, 
though abundant, few have been bagged. Am going out on 
ee ee soon for a duck avd goose hynt, and will re-. 
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Tae TuxEpo Cius.—Of this new club Mr. Jobn G. 
Heckscher told a Sun reporter: ‘‘Some time ago Mr. Loril- 
lard conceived the idea of forming a club fcr sportsmen on 
his beautiful estate in Orange county. He owns there a 
tract of 5,900 acres of lakes and mountain land. He calls it 
Tuxedo Park, and it is situated one mile from Lorillard 
station on the Erie Railroad, among the mountains of pore 
and Rockland counties. He spoke to a number of friends 
who jumped at the idea of having a club where they could 
enjoy good shooting and fishing so accessible to the city. 
The upshot has been that the club was at once organized. 
The President is Mr. Pierre Lorillard; Vice-President, Mr. 
Allen T. Rice; Treasurer, Mr. Herbert C. Pell, and the Sec- 
retary, Mr. W. Kent. The club will consist of 200 non-resi- 
dent members, in addition to such members as may own 
houses in Tuxedo Park. It is organized to furnish facilities 
for fishing, shooting, boating, skating, tobogganing and ice 
boating, and to serve as a general resort both summer and 
winter for the use of members and their families. It will be 
kept open throughout the year. The park proposes to build 
a club house, with sleeping accommodations for about 100 
members. The park will lease the shooting and fishing of 
the estate to the club for a period of twenty-one years, stock 
the lakes, streams and preserves, and give them to the con- 
trol of the club during said term for the sum of $100 initi- 
ation fee for each member and his annual dues of $100; also 
supply game keepers and fish wardens, keep grounds in 
order, and pay for the period of five years any shortage there 
inay be in runniog expenses to the extent of $20,000 per 
apnum. Mr. Lorillard guarantees the project, and the plan 
will be a grand success. Already a great many applications 
for membership have been made.” 





THe Rep Fox as A TREE CLIMBER.—One of your cor- 
respondents seems to think that the red fox never does climb 
atree. Ido not speak from heresay, but from my own ex- 
perience, where holes are plenty and where bluffs along the 
river course afford ample opportunity for reynard to dodge 
into a hole. In my boyhood in this neighborhood the most 
successful fox hunter would bag as many as three reds a day, 
never shot them, but their packs of thirty or forty hounds 
would turn up reynard’s tues in a race of from twelve 
to sixteen miles run. One instance I distincty remember. 
A red fox, started three miles from town, made a course for 
the river, and in half a mile from the town, being hard 
pressed, took to an open field. In the center of a ten acre 
lot was a black walnut tree thirty or forty feet high, and 
Se as a tree ever grew, and twenty feet to a limb. 

he red fox concluded it was safest for him to climb up this 
very particular tree. He did so, and there remained until 
we all surrounded the tree. Hunters and dogs gave him as 
another chance for his life a half hour start, but the hounds 
were too fast for him; they overtook him in less than thirty 
minutes, Many other instances of climbing by the red fox 
I could cite, and would be verified by numberless ones in 
this vicinity. —An Loox. 





Tue RIFLE OF THE FuTURE.—I would like to offer a com- 
ment or two upon the ‘Addendum to ‘Woodcraft’,” in your 
paper of Oct. 1. 1 have used double rifles similar to those 
advocated by ‘‘Nessmuk,” for several seasons, and were I 
to select a gun to-day, I would ask no better for all-around 
work. One may use a light or heavy bullet, and vary the 
charge of powder to suit himself. The point made concern- 
ing tbe advantage of the lock underneath, had never oc- 
curred to me, though it seems well taken. i have used single 
rifles with such locks, but never liked the look of them, and 
always preferred side locks. If this is to be the rifle of the 
future, for hunting, I give it as my opinion that it will be 
made so as to load at the muzzle*for accuracy, at the breech 
for convenience. I agree with ‘‘Nessmuk” that rapidity of 
loading is of much less importance than many suppose, but 
the sportsman of the future will insist upon his privilege of 
looking through the barrel of his gun at short notice. With 
& combination rifle and shotgun of this sort, and with an 
auxiliary barrel to be used in the smooth-bore if desired, it 
would seem that one might safely “‘take to the timber.”— 
KELPIE. 


THE PoLyonomous GAME BriRD.—Edéitor Forest and 
Stream: 1 bave always called a quail quail, and my worst 
enemy wouldn’t call me ‘‘dudey.” 1 do not object to the 
term partridge for those who like it. Either sounds to me 
better than Bob White. There is a good deal in being used 
to things. A man may talk about bis fishpole or his musket, 
where I would say rod or gun, and he may after all be one 
with whom I would be willing to camp out; and that is 
saying a great deal. I cannot believe that Northern sports- 
men will ever call their quail partridge, for the most of them 
would think that a ruffed grouse was meant. Neither do I 
think that our Southern friends will call their partridge 
quail, in our time at least. I see no occasion for heat in 
tbis discussion. 1 had no difficulty in fraternizing with the 
partridge men when I was among them. ‘Let us have 
peace.” —KELPIE. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—Salem, Mass., Nov. 2.—The quail, 
though reported plenty before the season opened, have not 
been found so numerous since, though some good bags have 
been made. Reading parties have done well. so have some 
from Salem, including, among others, the old veteran Ben 
Grover, who at 75 years of age recently remarked to me 
about his setter: ‘‘Oh, he is a good dog or will be, but he is 
young yet only eighteen months old.” Love of sports afield 
keeps this old fellow young. I'd like to see some of the 
shooting he has bad in years gone by. He shoots and tramps 
well now, aud I doubt not these brief liues will catch the eye 
of some ove else who remembers him too. Partmdges are 
rather plenty, but very shy. Woodcock have been rather 
scarce. Snipe have been not over plenty.—X. Y. Z. 


MisTAKEN FOR A BeaR.—Frankfort, Mich, Oct. 26.— 
Last Friday Sherwood Hall, of Grand Rapids, and a hunter 
named Crouse were hunting ducks on Platte Lake. Crouse 
went on shore, Hall remaining in the beat to look for deer 
or bear near a galt lick. Seeing what he supposed to be a 
bear he fired and then ran up to it, when he found that he 
had shot a woman who was in the marsh gathering cran- 
berries. Crouse called Hall and they carried her to Griff’s, 
the nearest house. The accident happened at 5 P. M., and 
the lady died the next morning at 4. 





Toronto, Oct. 28.—Duck shooting about the islands poor, 
local sportsmen returning from the Flats with good scores. 
Some good woodcock shooting has, been done, birds lying 
well to dogs. Piover almost gone.Drgap Suor. 










A Very Ancient Device.—The South Bend. — Tri- 
bune says: Sportsmen will be interested in a nove 
which Mr. Lew noe me § of this city, has invented and had 
patented. It is i for duck shooting, and a test made 
with it one day week by Mr. Casaday proves its effi- 
ciency. He shot and secured forty-seven ducks, and thinks 
he killed about a hundred in all. To make an invisible boat 
Mr. Casaday takes a common boat and cuts from the bow 
back say one-third of the entire boat’s length down to the 
water line. This is made water-tight, and at its opposite end 
from the bow a mirror (in this case 28 inches high and 48 
inches long) is placed so that the glass reflects the water in 
front and the decuys. Behind the mirror the hunter sits and 
paddles his boat toward the ducks and makes his observa- 
tions through a small spot in the mirror from which the 
amalgam has been removed. As the boat moves up to the 
ducks they can see their own reflections in the mirror, and 
in some instances swim toward the boat. When the hunter 
is near enough to shoot he drops the mirror forward by 
loosening a string and gets two effective shots—one at the 
ducks on the water and one as they rise. Mr. Casaday’s 
patent includes the use of mirrors and also a boat whose 
sides are entirely covered with mirrors. 


CuirnTon, Mass., Oct. 29.—The two sides of the Clinton 
Sportsmen’s Club have been out for their annual hunt. El- 
wood’s side reported 11,695 points, Bower’s 5,565, and they 
paid for the supper for the 70 hunters and guests. The 
game secured was rated as follows: Coons and foxes 100 
points each, wild geese 75, minks 50, white rabbits 35, gray 
rabbits, wild ducks, gray squirrels, woodcock, partridges, 
25 each; muskrats, crows, wild pigeons, hawks, owls, 15 
each; woodchucks 10, red squirrels, bluejays, 5each. Many 
went in pairs or quartetts. The best individual scores were: 
C. H. Laselle 1,995 points, G@. W. Goss 1,025, G@. M. Liver- 
moor 840, F. E. Carr 540, D. H. Hayter 510. Dr. W. P. 
Bower 405, while Hartshorn and Truell aggregated 3,335 
points. 

Cause or AcciDENTSs.—In your issue of Oct. 15 Mr. Wal- 
durf says ‘‘the bullet passed into the chamber, but the end 
of the shell caught on the upper side of the chamber and 
would not enter,” etc., etc. He acknowledges that the shell 
was improperly loaded; this of course was where the fault 


lay. Ihave an opinion that the immediate cause of the 


accident was the clogging by dirt or otherwise of the auto- 
matic safety device in the rear of the trigger, which allowed 


the hand to unfasten the trigger while in tue act of closing 


the breech, such an accidental movement might easily be 


made while the attention was directed away from the gun.— 


W. 8. 


PENNSYLVANIA Quati.—The few sportsmen of this city 
who have taken advantage of the early quail shooting date 
of Pennsylvania have returned with bad showings, and re- 


port the foliage yet too dense and the birds not inclined to 
feed in the open places, but tell us the coveys are more plen- 
tiful everywhere than last year, basing their judgment from 
sayings of the country people. We will hear of good shoot- 
ing by the middle of November, as compared with last sea- 
son.—Homo. 


Sea and River ishing. 








L —- all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 


ing Co. 


THE TALE OF A FISH. 


When a man doth wish to angle, 
A hook like this he loves to dangle: 


J 


He has a line so good and strong, 
And catches a fish about so long: 


Before he gets home the fish doth grow (?) 
And he tells his friends that it stretched out so: 


But his friends who have a fishing been 
Know that the man has lied like sin, 
And they simply sit and smile and grin. 


—Middleboro News. 


LESSONS FROM THE TOURNAMENT. 


WE present on another page some sketches of the con- 


testants in the late fly-casting tournament, which 
cannot fail to be instructive to those who did not witness 
the contests, and especially to novices in the art, for whom 
alone these lessons are valuable. The illustrations are all 
taken from the expert class in single-handed fly-casting by 
means of instantaneous photographs by one of the ForEst 
AND STREAM staff. They show what it is well to avoid as 
well as to copy, and range from bad style to the more correct 
form. The camera often catches what the eye does not, and 
therefore these pictures, chosen from a great number, show 
faults that many an angler would not detect unless they 
were repeated, and, in consequence, emphasized. The con- 
testants themselves are usually uuaware of any peculiar 
action, fault of position, or error in the handling of the rod, 
because they do not see the movement of either rod or line 
when bebind them. 

No. 1.—This position was the worst that the camera 
seized upon. The man is balancing himself with both left 
hand and right foot againt the strain that he is putting upon 
his rod in order to get out line in this contest, where distance 
alone counts. He is taken at the moment of pause between 
the recovery and the cast. The rod is carried too far back 
and his line is in the water behiud him, a common fault with 
this man, who is not an angler but a workman in a rod 
factory, perhaps a rod tester, who has been trained to cast as 
a matter of business. He has never before cast in a tourna- 
ment, and under the rule of the first one would have been 
entitled to enter the amateur class, but from which he has 
wisely been barred by the revised rules. He made a record 
of a wonderful cast of over eighty feet, as did every man in 
this class who is barred from the amateur class by reason of 
business. His style is exceedingly bad and is shown that it 
may be avoided. 





No. 2.—This man’s position is not as bad as that of No. 1, 


boat | still he shows by the uplifting of the left arm and the conse- 
quent contraction of the muscles that he is under a muscular 
strain and that his training has been deficient in some points, 


His line often dragged in the water behind, yet he cast 
beyond the 80-foot buoy, the haps und not the average cast 
being recorded. Never in his life did he cast a fly for a trout 
and, as his tastes do not run that way, he apr | never 
will. Asa professional caster we would call his attention 
to the fact that his grip on the rod is too high, whereby he 
loses just so much on the length of his , and this may 
have cost him several feet on his score. He can get out a 
length of line that an amateur might envy, but his style of 
doing it is not to be imitated, while his ‘‘delicacy” is not to 
be taken into account. He is a good workman in the fac- 
tory, a — judge of a rod, and a good caster for distance. 
He has been trained as an athlete to do certain work and he 
does it, but there are as many trout now in the streams as if 
he had never lived. 

No. 3.—In this case the position of the man is better than 
that of the two foregoing, showing more ease and grace. 
The rod is too far back and catching the water behind was 
one of the greatest faults of the contestant, and this is not 
caused by the angle of the rod alone when at its stopping 
a but rather by the motion of the wrist and forearm. 

he person illustrated has fished for trout one or two sea- 
sons, hut is not much of an angler, having trained in cast- 
ing to win prizes for the house he works for. ‘This is a per- 
fectly legitimate thing in the expert class, which is gotten 
up merely to see what can be done by trained experts, and 
in which, if ‘‘the longest pole” does not ‘‘knock the persim- 
mons,” the longest line scocps in the prize. Although we 
have shown him with his line cntting the water behind him, 
and thereby retarding his cast, he scored above the eighty 
feet, which we still regard as a wonderful cast, although it 
has been exceeded by twelve feet this year. 

No. 4—This contestant threw his rod slightly far back 
but compensated for it in a measure by keeping his line well 
up. In our opinion he raised his hand too bigh, yet his 
results were good without sacrifice of either style or grace, 
or of danger of his Jine fouling the water behind. This last 
— is one of the greatest drags in casting for distance, or, 
n fact, for any sort of fly-casting that the amateur has to 
encounter. It checks the line at the time when the rod 
starts from the recovery to send the flies forward and does 
not lose its grip on the water until both arm and rod have 
about spent their force, hence the cast is often many feet 
short of what it would be if the line had been kept in the 
air. With grass instead of water behind him his flies would 
have either caught or been torn off many times. 

No. 5.—This is the most correct and easy position that we 
noticed. The man is an angler as well as a fly-caster, and 
he can cast both with delicacy and accuracy and also far off. 
Asa rule we think his rod did not go as far back as when 
our artist caught him, and his line seldom touched 
the water bebind. His style is much like that of Reuben 
Leonard, a picture of whom was spoiled by accident, and 
his flies were straightened in the air behind on the recovery 
in very graceful style. The back cast is the most essential 
thing in casting and marks the correct and graceful angler 
more than any other point. This grace was more noticeable 
in the amateur class than in the expert, and we have selected 
from the latter class more to show what to avoid than what 
to follow. The recovery of No. 5. was the best of those 
caught by the photographer, as No. 1 was the worst. 

0. 6 shows the switch cast, in which the rod goes far 
behind while the line does not. The motion is a quick one, 
no time being allowed when the rod is recovered. Itisa 
style new to this country and was first introduced to the 
public in 1881, at Coney Island, during a tournament of the 
New York State Sportsmen’s Association, by Harry Prich- 
ard, whose cast of 91 feet in the tournament of 1882, with 
this cast, remained unparalleled until beaten one foot this 
year by Reuben Leonard with a retrieved line. The cast is 
one that can only be acquired by long practice and is ex- 
tremely difficult. It is very useful on occasions when trees 
in the rear forbid the retrieving of the line, and is one that 
should be studied by all anglers for emergencies. _1t is not 
a handsome cast, as it consists of a series of violent slash- 
ings, and at times of some commotion in the water at the 
foot of the angler, when the line fails to respond to his 
efforts. 

It has been the aim of the Rod and Reel Association to en- 
courage the amateur class, and to this end they have made 
rigid rules concerning admission into this contest, The 
expert class is of the ‘‘go-as-you-please” order, and is inter- 
esting mainly as showing what can be done with a single- 
handed, 11}-foot rod. To the objection raised by some that 
men who are not anglers but are trained for this class form 
a large proportion of the contestants in it, the committee 
very truly say that it bears the same relation to angling that 
target-shooting does to deer shooting, and that as men win 
prizes at the target who never saw a deer, so men who never 
killed a trout may show what can be done with a rod, and 
that the practice tends to oot instruments used and 
to afford lessons for amateurs. e believe that every angler 
finds occasion for a long cast at some time when he cannot 
move near to a rising fish, and that in the long run the one 
who can by an effort cast seventy feet has an advantage over 
those who cannot get out over fifty, to say nothing of the 
pride that one feels in the possession of the skill necessary to 
doit. We all know that most of our trout are taken inside 
of forty feet, a distance at which a skillful angler can drop 
his flies delicately and accurately under ordinary cunditions 
of wind; yet we would not be content with that distance as 
the limit of reach. The tournaments have done much good 
in stimulating practice with the rod, and to-day there are 
many anglers who have taken observations at these contests 
who have by practice improved their casting in distance, deli- 
cacy and accuracy. 


Tue SLEEP or FisHes.—An experiment has recent! 
been tried at the Inventions Exhibition Aquarium by Mr. W. 
August Carter with a view of discovering how far fish are 
prone to sleep. After a close examination he found that 
among fresh-water fishes the roach, dace, gudgeon, carp, 
tench, minnow and catfish sleep periodically in common 
with terrestrial animals. The same instincts were found to 
actuate marine fish, of which the following were observed 
to be equally influenced by somnolence, viz.: the wrasse, 
conger eel, dory, dogfish, wrasse bass and all species of flat 
fish. Mr. Carter states that, so far as hé can discover, the 
goldfish, pike and angler fish never sleep, but rest periodi- 
cally. Desire for sleep among fish varies to me- 
teorological conditions. Fish do not necessarily select night- 


time for repose. 
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FISHING ABOUT MT. WHITNEY. 








the United States. 


that, wrapped in eternal ice, pierce the lofty heavens. 


As seen from the great Owens Lake Valley, which lies 
just to the east of the Sierras, these mountains present a 
panorama of scenery unequalled elsewhere on the continent, 


ia their might and mass and grandeur. 


The depth of awful cafions, the face of mighty cliffs, the 
uplift of rugged and unapproachable heights are carved 


against that western horizon. 


Here, though but a parcel of the region we have spoken 
of, is a world of beauty and interest, full of attractions for 
the tourist and the sportsman, more particularly the fisher- 
man, though he who aspires to larger game may pursue his 
desire to the full. The indolent tourist to whom the ele- 
gance of the palace car is wearisome has no part in this 
vigorous place. where lofty summits are to be scaled, ~ 

recipices overlooked and the fierce wilderness penetrated. 
Here each hour calls for exertion and vigor. Yet to him 
who dares it and overcomes, as he sits down at last on some 

_ lofty seat, soaring, in the sky and overlooking the world, 
what splendid exhilaration of the mind and of all the senses 

fill up bis experience as the mountain winds cool the brow 


and he bares bis head in very presence of the sun. 


Looking toward the east, Mt. Whitney peers into the dim 
reaches of the mighty desert region that culminates in the 
Great American Desert of the geographers. His eastern 
face is sheer and swift, lifting in an almost perpendicular 
wall from the mass of the general range. From the east he 
is unapproachable. Not so on the west, for here the moun- 
tains spread into vast spaces, and as they spread become 


creations of beauty and interest. 


At Whitney’s western base are spread out an exquisite 
area of meadows known as the Monache Meadows—high- 
land valleys set amid the snowy summits, green with grasses 
and musical with streams. Through them the Kern River 


slowly creeps, for these valleys, though upon the very apex 
of te mountains, are as level as a floor. 

It is impossible to describe the majestic and lovely frame 
in which these meadows are set. About them in graceful 
attitudes and cloquent with power rise into the deep blue 
heavens the hoary peaks massed and piled in the sky and 
suggestive of imperishable strength, and there as we look 
they lead forth in splendid = into the dim distance, 
peak rising on peak, gorge linked to gorge, until the distant 
heavens are crowded with august shapes. But the scene is 
not all grandeur, for in many a delicious nook grace and 
beauty find a hiding place, where the deep cool woods lift 
their shining leaves, delicate flowers paint the earth with 
exquisite colors, clear waters dash and sing, and the silent 
pools all day long reflect the bending sky and duplicate the 
delicate buds that bloom along their rim. 

This is the fisherman’s paradise, for stream and pool on 
every hand are filled with all varieties of mountain trout, 
from the swift brook dweller darting like lightning from 
riffle to riffle to his lazier brother of the | and lake. 

In the number of streams and lakes within a defined terri- 
tory, in the numbers of fish inhabiting the waters and in the 
matter of ease with which they are taken, it is, without 
doubt, the finest fishing field in America to-day, and so re- 
markable in every respect that it will well repay even the 
sportsman of the East to spend a summer here. The brook 
trout inhabiting the icy streams that rush down the swift 
mountain slopes do not, as a rule, exceed ten inches in 
length, but the lake and river trout grow to be of great size 
and weight in individual instances, though an average string 
of lake trout would run from one to three pounds each. It 
needs no especial skill to here land the shining beauties. 
Protected as this high region is from intrusion except during 
the summer months, the fish are as yet unsuspecting of man’s 
intent, and though vigorous and active and on the alert, as 
is their nature, they are not wild. A quiet fisherman with- 
out toil can here hook, in the course of a few hours on any 
day more than he wishes to carry to his camp. 

There is found here a peculiar variety of trout, found, as 
we are advised, at no other point in the world, and they have 
as yet received neither scientific place nor name. They are 
called the ‘‘golden trout,” and have their home in the head- 
waters of Whitney Creek, a cold, wild stream that heads in 
the ice fields of Mt. Whitney, and dashes and roars and 
foams over and across the swift slopes, to be lost at last in 
Kern River. These beautiful fish are seldom more than 
eight inches in length, and are of a bright golden color, as 
purely golden as if they were incased in gold foil. They 
are exceedingly active, swift and hardy, with a flesh white, 
hard and juicy and of most exquisite flavor. They are more 
sought for than the other varieties here on account of their 
delicate flesh. 

They are by a most curious and beautifully ordered pro- 
vision of nature protected in their original species. As we 
have said, their home is in the headwaters of Whitney Creek. 
Just below their home are high, precipitous walls, over 
which the creek leaps with the might and roar of the fall. 
These falls form an impassable barrier between the fish above 
and below—at least prevent the fish below from ascending 
and mingliog with those above. Now and then a golden 
trout escaping down and over the wall has mingled with the 
species below, and frequently there is hooked a fish in whom 
is mixed the qualities and colors of the speckled and golden 
trout. 

For some years past during each summer a number of 
those who live in the valleys to the east, more especially 
those in the Owen’s Lake valley, have spent a few wecks in 
this section, and it has a great local fame which is enlarging 
its circle each year, and we doubt not that from its presence 
at the base of the highest mountain in the United States it 
will ere long command as much attention and attract to it 
as great a number of those to whom mountains are an attrac- 
tion and the pursuits of the rod and line a delight as 
Yosemite and the already famed resorts of California. 

Until within the year just past the remoteness and inac- 
cessibility of this portion of the State prevented much notice 
being taken of it, although it had been rumored abroad that 
there were here great natural wonders and many attractions 
for the tourist. A two days’ and nights’ weary ride across 
a fearful and desolate waste by way of the Mojave Desert 
closed the gate between the world and these wonders. 

This has all passed away, for the Carson and Colorado 
Railroad, which connects by way of the Virginia and 


Truckee Railroad with the Central Pacific Railroad at Reno, 







































7 the southeast corner of California Mt. Whitney looms 

into the sky. It is the climax and the crown of the 
Sierras, that in this neighborhood tower in lofty and majes- 
tic altitudes, reaching, in Whitney, the highest elevation in 
m Yosemite southward for over 100 
miles the Sierras lift to an average altitude of 12,000 feet; a 
noble line of luminous mountains, presenting an universal 
scene of splendor, here and there glorified by glistening peaks 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Nev., extends to Owens Lake, in the Owens Lake Valley, 


Colorado 


just adapted to a pleasant camp. 


venture and sport. Each day is so fullo 


away. 


of the West. 


interest as found here around the base and foot of Mt. 
Whitney. Gro. T. Mitxs. 
Carson Crry, Nevada. 
BLACK BASS FLY-FISHING. 
I WAS much interested and pleased with an article by 


‘‘Percyval,” under the above heading, in the Forest 


AND STREAM of Oct. 22, and I quite agree with him that it 
would be well to exchange ideas on the subject. I, for one, 


would be glad to hear what some of the more skilled and ex- 
perienced anglers have to say in regard to fly-fishing for 


bass. 
For some time past I have given considerable attention to 
the manufacture of my own bass flies, and have experimented 


with them every season for the past ten years on the Bay of 


Quinte, Ontario. The waters of this beautiful bay are ad- 
mirably adapted to the propagation of this noble fish, with 
which it is abundantly supplied, thunks to the vigilant and 
energetic inspector, Mr. Charles Wilkins. I have angled in 


the Bay of Quinte every year, say, since 1875, for two or 


three weeks at a time, and during that period have used bait 
on three or four occasions only, for the reason that I do not 
care for bait-fishing when I can get fly-shing, and I have met 
with such success with the fly that this alone was sufficient 
to induce me to continue with what I knew from experience 
to be the most satisfactory method of angling for black bass. 
At any rate, I would prefer to catch six bass with a fly to 
two dozen with bait, and what true angler would not? 1 use 
my own made flies on all occasions, and may say that I have 
fished with gentlemen who were acknowledged to be good 
fishermen, and who used the best bass flies they could ob- 
tain, and I do not know of many instances when they were 
more successful than I was, This may sound like ‘blowing 
your own horn,” but 4 assure you I am not saying it with 
that intention. I wish merely to establish the fact that there 
seems to be no settled or fixed rule for fly-fishing for bass, 
so far as the particular color and style of fly is concerned. 
This may be said, at all events, as regards the Bay of Quinte 
and Sharbot Lake, where I fished Jast season. 

I make my flies somewhat roughly and according to no 
pattern. The most killing bass flies that I use are composed 
of green bodies with yellow wings; red bodies, gold tinsel 
and brown wings; yellow bodies with black wings; red 
bodies, silver thread and scarlet and dark brown wings. 
These flies are tied on No. 6 sproat hooks for casting and 
on No. 4 hooks for trolling; in the latter case I use also pea- 
cock hackle. I have known fishermen laugh when they first 
saw my flies, and heard them remark, ‘‘You surely do not 
expect to catch anything with those flies. Here, try some of 
mine; these are from New York,” etc., etc. I have replied, 
“No, thank you; not at present. Until I see that yours take 
better than mine I prefer to stick to my own.” And I have 
generally managed to make quite as good a haul as my 
skilled friend with his celebrated New York, Boston or 
Chicago flies, neatly tied and certainly far better made flies 
than mine. 

Persons desirous of having really good bass fishing would 
do well to pay a visit to the Bay of Quinte, at almost any 
time from the end of May to the end of September. They 
will find good hotel accommodations at Belleville (quarter of 
a mile from the bay) and can hire capital boats and men at 
a reasonable figure to take them to the favorite spots for 
fishing—in fact, the fishing is good almost anywhere in the 
bay. Ihave several times secured three bass at a cast. I 
should think the bass average about one pound in weight, 
They are frequently caught from three to four pounds, and 
I believe much larger; but I have not myself caught any 
that exceeded four pounds. 

I hope to see several articles on this subject from more 
experienced and skilled anglers, WALTER G. 

Toronto, Ont., Oct. 27. 


GALVESTON, Tex , Oct, 26.—Fishing has been very good 
here for some time, as proved by the numerous strings of 
sheepshead, redfish, trout, etc., which have been brought in. 
—REDBREAST, 


abreast of Mt. Whitney, and just under its shadow. Leav- 
ing the Central Pacific Railroad at Reno in the morning, 
one by ar the Virginia and Truckee and Carson and 

ilroads,can on the morning succeeding be landed 
at the historic village of Lone Pine, which is distant but 
fifty miles from the summit of Mt. Whitney and is the point 
where outfits and guides are to be obtained for a trip info 
the region we have described: Here at fair rates are to be 
obtained mules, attendants and guides, and all necessary 
provisions and necessaries for a camp in the mountains. 
Starting in the early morning, an advance is leisurely made 
into the mountains a distance of some twenty-five miles. 
Though this distance is made while the afternoon is still 
young, it has been the custom for years to here make camp, 
for wood and water and grass are abundant and the ground 


The wear of the first day’s ride usually enables the rider to 
give his ready assent to an early camp, and when one dis- 
mounts and from his high platform looks off across the vast 
sweep of the mighty eastern deserts below him and the awful 
ranges of bare and burning desert mountains and turns to 
the west to catch the rosy light from off the summits of the 
Sierras, in whose presence he is, and hears the dash of the 
mountain stream, he leans upon the mountain slope filled 
with wonder and delight as he isinformed by his guide that 
what he now sees is not even a suggestion of the splendors to 
be disclosed on the morrow. A second day by steady climb 
ever upward, upward as if you were to reach the very door 
of heaven, until in the early afternoon you scale the summit 
and dive into the wonderful region about Whitney’s base, 
choosing where you may establish your camp, from which 
day after day, without tire or weariness, a go forth to ad- 

delight, the senses 
ravished with scenes of such glorious and indescribable 
grandeur and beauty, the frame nourished by the sweetness 
of the high, pure airs and the mind freed from care left to 
drift with the influences of the place, that we scarce take 
note of time until the waning summer warns us that we must 


It is impossible to more than hint at and suggest the 
realities of so great a region, and here is just the quarrel with 
our powers, for if we could but sketch it as it exists, its 
mountain slopes and heights and cafions and woods would 
be crowded with astonished yet delighted thousands, crowd- 
ing all the avenues of this wiid and grand pleasure ground 


We have traveled through all the Pacific States and visited 
the many noted and really wonderful sceneries to be found 
there, and we can truly say that at no point have we found 
one that in itself combines so much of all the elements of 


UNov. 5, 1885. 













































RuHovE Istanp Waters.—With a friend I left the 

city in the smailest State on a late train for bass. e 
had been told by another friend who lives within five miles 
of the pond that one of our fish commissioners had lately 
taken from this same pond twelve or fifteen bass, weighing 
about thirty-five pounds. We had unbounded confidence in 
our friend’s veracity at that time, and should have to this 
day probably had we reached the depot thirty seconds later 
than we did. But we happened to catch the train, and cur 
confidence in our friend is shaken badly. We set out for'the 
waters before the sun had thought of showing himself. We 
were not well acquainted with the best places in the pond 
for bass, and so rowed around trying a number of likely 
looking spots, but not a bass could be got to notice our baits, 
After catching less than a bushel of sunfish about as large as 
a Forest AND Stream folded in the center, we decided to 
try trolling. Thesun had risen and everything indicated a 
pleasant day, when suddenly a heavy, wet-looking cloud 
formed a little way before the sun, and shortly hid the latter 
from view. Since that day, whenever either of us see the 
sun rise clear in the morning and then go under a cloud we 
always take an umbrella, waterproof coat, and, if convenient, 
apump. I doubt if ever since rain was first discovered did 
more fall in one day than then. Imagine a figure in the stern 
of the boat, with no protection from the rain other than light 
summer clothing and an old straw hat, and the drops falling 
from his nose, ears, whiskers, and in fact everywhere, while 
from under his shaggy eyebrows two bright eyes heaming 
with fun and good nature; and two other men, one rowing 
and the other shivering, and you have the picture as it 
looked to me that day. It wasa cold rain. We threw 
rather than packed our traps in the wagon and started for 
the train, caught it and went flying home. How the drum- 
mers looked at us and smiled a pitying sort of a smile as we 
drew ourselves in the car. But they didn’t know whata 
good time we had been having, for they don’t sit in a swing- 
ing chair all day; and add, subtract and multiply and divide, 
and write, ‘“My Dear Sir,” and ‘Yours truly” from morning 
till night.—Drues. 


MENHADEN.—Roslyn, L. I., Oct. 30.—For several days 
past Roslyn Harbor has been almost literally packed with 
menbaden The fish lie quite near the water's surface, with 
the upper point of the caudal fin visible above the water. 
They appear to be logy, or as if chilled, and will scarcely 
move out of the way of a boat rowing amongthem. During 
a twenty years’ residence in this place I have never seen such 
great numbers of these fish in the harbor.—THos. CLAPHAM. 


ffishculture. 


. nape all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 








THE SOLES DIED.—In our last issue we announced that 
five hundred live soles were expected to arrive from England 
this week, as a present from the National Fishculture Associ- 
ation of England, to the U. 8S. Fish Commission. The Cunard 
steamer Gallia came to the wharf on Tuesday morning, and 
we boarded her at once and found Mr. William Little, the 
agent of the Association, who told us that on the first night 
out of Queenstown, very rough weather killed all the fish but 
eighteen, which died within a day or two after. We found 
the casks on a hurricane deck, near the bridge. They all lay 
upon the bilge and had square openings at top, with a curb 
dropping a few inches to prevent splashing. 1n the bottom of 
some of the casks wasa perforated wooden platform for the 
fish to lie upon, and in others a perforated iron pipe to which 
an air pump could be attached. There was no sand for the 
fish to en in, and this we think caused the bruised condition 
of the dead fish shown us. Under a condition, tanks 
hung on gimbals and small suspended ones, with plenty of 
sand to bed in, these fish can be brought over safely. It has 
already been done in small glass —. as reported in our 
columns, by Capt. Mortimer and others,'and can be done 
again. The sole is a fish that may be acclimated on the sandy 
portions of our coast and is superior to any of our flat fishes. 


RUSSIA AWAKES.—The Imperial Russian Society of Ac- 
climatisation, Moscow, has recently elected our correspondent 
Mr. Hugo Mulertt, of Cincinnati, to be a corresponding mem- 
ber of the Society. This is, as far as we know, the first Amer- 
ican fishculturist who has been thus honored. 


THE NEVADA COMMISSION.—Mr. W. M. Cary, of Carson 
City, Nev., has recently been appointed Commissioner of Fish- 
eries in place of Hon. H. G. Parker. 


The Fennel. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 








FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 

Dee. 15, 16, 17 and 18 —First Annual Dog Show of the Western Con- 
necticut Poultry, Pigeon and Pet Stock Association. Frank D. Hal- 
let, Superintendent, Winsted, Conn. ; 

March 16. 17, 18 and 19, 1886.—Western Pennsylvania Poultry Soci- 
ety’s Dog Show, at Pittsburgh. Pa. C. B. Elben, Secretary. 

April 6, 7, 8 and 9, 1886.—Second Annual Dog Show of the New Eng- 
land Kennel Club, Jean Grosvenor, Secretary, Boston, 

FIELD TRIALS. 

Nov. 9.—Second Annual Field Trials of the Fisher’s Island Club, for 
members only. Max Wenzel, Secretary, Hoboken, N. J. . 

Nov. 9.—First Annual Trials of the Western Field Trials Associa- 
tion, at Abilene, Kan. Entries close Oct. 15. A.A. Whipple, Secre- 


tary, Ka@fisas City, Mo. 
Nov. 12'—New Jersey Kennel and Field Trials Club. Field trials for 


members only at Fisher’s Island. A. P. Vredenburgh, Secretary, 


Bergen Point, N. J. 

Nov. 16, 1885.—Seventh Annual Field Trials of the Eastern Field 
Trials Club, High Point, N. C. Entries for All-Aged Stakes close 
Nov. 1. W. A. Coster, Secretary, Flatbush, L. I. i 

Nov. 17, 18 and 19.—Second Annual Field Trials of the Philadelphia 
fon Club at Rio Grande, N..J., for members only. Entries close 

ov. 1. 

Dec. 7.—Seventh Annual Field Trials of the National Field Trials 
Club, Grand Junction, Tenn. Entries for Derby close April1. B. M. 
Stephenson, La Grange, Tenn., Secretary. 


A. K. R.—SPECIAL NOTICE. 
7 AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 
pedigrees, ete, (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub- 
lished every month. Entries close on the ist. Should be in early. 
Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Registration fee (50 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 


inserted unless paid inadvance. Yearly subscription $1.50. Address 


“American Kennel Register,” P. 0. Box 2882, New York, Nuwber 
of entries already printed 2794, 
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face was plain, but she had a left shoulder blade that was 4 
miracle of loveliness. Probably Silk’s left shoulder blade is 
also very lovely to behold if it were possible to see it through 
his very curly coat. Mr. Fellows’s last remark is as follows: 
“T raised Brahmin from a puppy until he weighed thirty 
© sell him (was it as a field 

jel or as a cocker? as friend ‘‘Senex” would ask) was 

e greatest mistake of his life. lf he had kept him he would 
have had a world beater, and saved postage and paper writing 
to your pai running him down! bought Brahmin at the 
last New York bench show because he seemed a very good 
dog, having won first in the open class and also beaten Mr. 
Fellows’s champion Silk for the special prize for the best 
cocker dog in the show and under Mr. Hugh Dailziel’s judg- 


PHILADELPHIA KENNEL CLUB. 


Forest and Stream: 
Eater snowing entries have come in since last report: 


ALL-AGED. 
Knos (G. Schniber), lemon and white English setter dog 
(Grouse “(George Emlen), Gordon setter dog (Toledo Grouse— 


Maud). 

; Maj. Wibi:t), red Irish bitch (Grafton—Megg). 
emer biesh name not yet (C. H, Clark, Jr), 
An Irish setter bitch, name not yet procured (I. H. Roberts). 

DERBY STAKES. 

BucxincHam (George De Haven), lemon belton English set- 
ter dog (Dude—Dudene). 

Farry —_ = — blue belton English setter bitch 

k—Blue lo 
(Orr. me W. Clark, Jr., has withdrawn Rowdy, as he finds 
that he will be unable to get him from North Carolina in time. 

L. Shuster, Jr., has declined to enter his dogs. 

‘As the accommodations at Rio Grande, N. J., where the 
field trials will be held Nov. 17, 18 and 19, are limited, espe- 
cially as to sl ng capacity, it is necessary that those wish- 
ing to witness them ould notify the aieemacs of the com- 
mitteeat once. The trials, of course, are open to members’ 
dogs only, and the entries are about evenly divided between 
the English and red setters. A right sociable time is expected 
and no growling will be tolerated. 

The weather as I close is right “gamy,” the best we have 
had yet for shooting, and the season opens Monday. Homo. 

















































pounds and then I sold him.” 


ment too. 


me all information regarding, him. 
who referred me to Mr. E. 8. 


Moore; born April 15, 1881; was by Easten 





THE EASTERN FIELD TRIALS. 


OLLOWING is a partial list of the entries in the All-Aged 
Setter and Pointer Stakes of the Eastern Field Trials 
Club, to be run at High Point, N. C., commencing Nov. 16. 
We hope to be able to give the remainder next week: 
ENGLISH SETTERS. 
PLANTAGENET (C. Fred Crawford, Pawtucket, R. I.), orange 
and white dog, 5yrs. (Dashing Monarch—Petrel). 
Neu Il. (C. Fred Crawford, Pawtucket, R. I.), black, 
white and tan bitch, 4yrs. (Count Noble—Rosalind). 
Gus Bonpuu (Adams & Tucker, Boston, Mass.), black and 
white dog, 4yrs. (Dashing Bondhu—Novel). 
BRANDON (J. OH. ——- Pittsburgh, Pa.), lemon and white 
dog, 4yrs. (Royal Rock—Nellie). 
Rex (T. H.Gibbs, Columbia, 8.C.), black, white and tan dog, 
5yrs. (Reed’s Druid—Bessie Lee). 
BELLE OF PrepMomtT (Edward Dexter, Boston, Mass.), black, 
white and tan bitch, (Dashing Rover—Ranee). 
BLUE Litiy (Chas. Heath, Newark, N. J.) black and white 
bitch, 24¢yrs. (Blue Drake—Gipsey Queen). 
PENDENNIS (Chas. Heath, Newark. N. J.), black and white 
dog, 18{yrs. (Blue Drake—Diana IT.). 
Princess HELEN (J. Otto Donner, New York), orange and 
white bitch, 34¢yrs. (Thunder—Bessie). 
CLIFFORD (J. Otto Donner, New York), black, white and tan 
dog, 2\syrs. (Emperor Fred—Fairy Belle). 
Sr. Exoo IV. (Dr. 8S. Fleet Speir, Brooklyn, N. Y.), black, 
white and tan dog (St. Elmo—Clio). 
WInDEMERE (Dr. S. Fieet Speir, Brooklyn, N. Y.), lemon 
and white do; (Druid—Countess Louise). 
DasHinc Nosie (John Henricks. Pittsburgh, Pa.), black, 
white and tan dog (Count ee Novice). 
Countess (John Henricks, Pittsburgh, Pa.), black and white 
bitch (Leicester— Pocahontas). : 
QUEEN ALICE (Howard Hartley, Pittsburgh, Pa.), black, 
white and tan bitch, 6yrs. (Druid—Cubas). 
IRISH SETTERS. 
Buiarney (E. W. Clark, Philadelphia, Pa.), dog, 2!yrs. 
(Bruce—Lurray). 
POINTERS, 


FrorsamM (Howard Hartley, Pittsburgh, Pa.), black bitch, 
2% (Sambo—Diana). 
ETsaM (Howard Hartley, Pittsburgh, Pa), black bitch, 
2\yrs. (Sambo—Diana). : 
ucta (D. 8. Gregory, Jr., 2d, New York), liver and white 
bitch, 4yrs. (Croxteth—Belle). 
FiasH R. (D. S. Gregory, Jr., 2d, New York), liver and 
white bitch, 2\4yrs. (Ranger—White Lilly). 
Scout (D. G. Elliot, New Brighton, 8. I.), liver and white 
dog, 4yrs. (Croxteth—Belle). ‘ 
pins (S. L. Pettit, New York), liver and white dog, 31¢yrs. 
(Croxteth—Gyp). 
DonaLp {I. (J. H. Phelan, Jersey City, N. J.), liver and 
white dog, 3yrs. (Donald—Devonshire Lass). 
GRAPHIC (James L. Anthony, New York), liver and white 
dog, 44¢yrs. (Sancho—Juno). 
HALF AND HauF (Edward Dexter. Boston, Mass.), liver and 
white dog, 20mos. (Priam—Malt). 
DUKE oF BERGEN (F. R. Hitchcock, New York), liver and 
white dog, 22mos. (Bang Bang—Fan Fan). — 
TAMMANY (F. R. Hitchcock, New York), liver and white dog, 
2} yrs. (Tory—Moonstone). 
‘OCAHONTAS (F. R. Hitchcock, New York), lemon and white 
bitch, 24 (Tramp—Grace). 
Spor (Charles Heath, Newark, N. J.), liver and white dog, 
dgyrs. (Top— Fannie). 
ED (Charles Heath, Newark, N. J.), lemon and white dog, 
3¥yrs. (St. Valentine—Beulah). 
AINSPRING (J. T. Perkins, Brooklyn, N. Y.), liver and white 
dog, 4yrs. ae 
EAUFORT (Charles H. Mason, Bay Ridge, L. I.), liver and 
white dog, 6yrs. (Bow—Beulah). 
BRADFORD (Charles H. Mason, Bay Ridge, L. I.), liver and 
white dog, 6yrs. (Bow—Bealah). 


Philadelphia show. 


or forever hold his peace. ARTHUR E. RENDLE. 


rules of the FOREST AND STREAM to serve as stakeholder. ] 


BEAGLES AT PHILADELPHIA. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In reply to Mr. Krueger’s denying “the assertion of Mr. 
Schellhass that all the parties who measured Bannerman last 
spring made him over 12 inches,” I beg to say I have never 
made any such assertion, as it would have been ridiculous on 
the face, as of course I could have no means of knowing how 
many may have measured him. Quoting from memory at the 
time, I find 1 was mistaken in saying all of the referred to 

arties made him over 12 inches, etc.. as will be seen from the 

ollowing extract from a eae my — of last spring’s 
Philadelphia show, namely: ‘As Mr. eger requested a 
remeasurement of Bannerman we were at some pains to 
measure him. Of a half-dozen that measured him, two made 
him just 12 inches and the other four made him over 12 inches. 
The height of a beagle depends a great deal on how it is 
measured, and it often happens that the same person will 
make the same dog of different heights at different times. Mr. 
Krueger was no doubt conscientious in his measurement that 
made Bannerman less than 12 inches,” etc. As itis very evi- 
dent from Mr. Krueger’s writings that he desires Bannerman 
to be an “under 12-inch hound,” and asI certainly have no 
desire to prejndice any one against Mr. Krueger or his hound, 
T wish to follow my above quotation—for the benefit of those 
who have not read former communications on the subject— 
that Mr. Krueger is equally positive that his hound is under 
12 inches, and that he has had others measure him who make 
him the same. 

Mr. Krueger fails to see that this very fact goes to prove 
the truth of my assertion that there appears to be an unavoid- 
able variety in measurements. and therefure there should be a 
sufficient leeway in height so that no legitimate sized hounds 
run any risk of being done the greatest possible injustice— 
barred out. Mr. Krueger’s statement that he claims Banner- 
man under 12 inches ‘‘Mr. Schellhass to the- contrary notwith- 
standing,” is misleading and moreover uncalled for, as he has 
never known me to make any such claim, asI have never 
done so. If heis under 12 inches, then well and good, as I 
sup) his owner is then better satisfied. I certainly prefer 
to have him so classed as if I ever bred beagles to show 
there would be one less hound for me to compete against. i 
only want to breed what I consider capable working stock, 
about as close to the limit of size as possible, nothing anywhere 
near as low as 12 inches. I am thoroughly in accord with 
the sentiments of one of the committee, who framed the A. E. 
Beagle Club standard, expressed in a letter written me in 
which he says, ‘After trying beagles of all sizes [ am free to 
say that hounds over 12 inches are the most useful sort and 
for hunting I would prefer a dog a shade over 15 inches to 
one undcr 12, even if the larger dog were ruled out of com- 
petition at bench shows.” In regard to Mr. Krueger’s referring 
to several gentlemen to support his assertion that the judge 
made Bannerman under 12 inches, I know of no reason for 
doubting Mr. Krneger’s word for the same. Moreover the 
records of the show are evidence of the same. 

In regard to Mr. Krueger’s bringing me to task for merely 
referring to the fact of his having entered Bannerman in the 
class for “champion beagles over 12 inches,” and his claim 
that I endeavored to convey the impression that by so doing 
he considered Bannerman over 12 inches, I have only to say 
that Mr. Krueger must know I have written nothing to con- 
vey any such impression. It is self-evident that by entering 
Bannerman in the said class, only one of two constructions 
can be possible, either he must have considered Bannerman 
over 12 inches, or he willfully entered him in a class in which 
he knew he was not eligible; therefore he must excuse me for 
mentally placing the former construction on his act—certainly 
the most charitable one. I fail to see- low there not being a 
champion class to fit any certain dog warrants an owner in 
entering said dog in any champion class he sees fit to. 

As the standard of the American English Beagle Club gives 
no minimum limit of size, I tnink Mr. Krueger’s suggestion 
good to have the clause ‘over 12 inches” struck from the 
champion class when judged by said standard, as, until they 
become far more numerous, the number of beagles under 12 
inches does not warrant a separate champion class for them, 
there being, if I mistake not, at present only one beagle in 
‘this country eligible in such a class—namely, Mr. Krueger’s 
Bannerman. 

Mr. Krueger states that when Bannerman was measured as 
stated, he was improperly measured with sticks. I am in- 
formed that that was the way my beagle Trailer was meas- 
ured when judged at the recent Philadelphia show, namely, 
with a lead pencil against the side of his stall. 

Writing my former letter very naa S omitted to state 
that when my Trailer won first prize at Meriden, Conn., when 
18 months old, hé was not 15 inches high, and when 22 months 
old and judged at the New Haven show by Mr. John David- 
sor, than whom, every one tells me, there is not a more prac- 
tical pointer, setter or hound man in the United States, he was 
not over 15 inches in height. Mr. Krueger remarks that it. 
was ee that my er was over 15 inches. Grant- 
ing for the sake of argument that my hound was a half inch, 
or even an inch over limit in size, Mr. Krueger well knows 


BRAHMIN VS. SILK. 

Editor Forest and Stream. 

Mr. J. Otis Fellows says he must stand up for his dog. I 
must, therefore, be allowed to do the same by mine when he 
is attacked. I don’t mind a bit his decrying my champion 
Brahmin among his friends. That’s all right and natural, I 
suppose; but when it comes to printing his views in such a 
representative paper as yours, I must object most vigorously. 
He says, “Do not consider me a disappointed exhibitor, for I 
am not.” Of course he’s not disappointed. Exhibitors are 
never disappointed when their dogs don’t win. Oh, no! He 
says he won the kennel prize at Philadelphia and can do so 
again any time he likes to try. He forgets to mention that he 
won it on a walk-over, no other exhibitor having the requisite 
number of dogs entered to enable them to compete; so that 
the victory was rather a barren one and not much — 
about. Talking of walk-overs, would Mr. Fellows be so gi 
as to inform me how pone Wemeevers his champion Silk has 
had when he won in the champion classes? Am I right when 
I say I believe that they were all walk-overs?—that is, no 
competition in any one of them. If this is so, Silk’s champion 
prizes are about on a par with the Philadelphia kennel prize he 
seems so proud of. if Silk won a champion prize when he 
had a competitor him I most humbly beg his owner’s 
as but I fear I am right in my surmise. At the Phila- 

elphia spring show this year Helen beat Silk for the cham- 
pion prize,and my Brahmin did the same at the autumn 
show; so that apparently Silk has been beaten whenever he 
met a competitor for championship honors. 

_Mr. Fellows says among other things that Brahmin is eat- 
sided. That must be a terrible thing! Will somebody please 
tell me what it means. Pardon my ignorance. He says his 
Silk is only f in coat and head, t is too bad, because 
a dog’s coat and are acout the most posta gest of 
his anatomy. This reminds me of Katisha’s in the 
Mikado that she knew she wasn’t beautiful, she knew her 


The owner, Mr. J. Luckwell, of Woodstock, Ont., with 
whom I corresponded, informed me that Brahmin used to be 
owned by Mr. H. Moore, of Philadelphia, who could give 
wrote to Mr. Moore, 
anmaker, of North Carolina, 
who had his kennel books. Mr. W. wrote me that Brahmin 
was bred by Mark Gretton, Hull, Eng. ; imported by Mr. A. H. 

's Bub out of Clew, 
etc., etc. If Mr. Fellows raised him from a puppy it is news 
to me, and I would be glad to have further information on the 
subject. It seems Brahmin had a lot of masters before he 
came to me—tostay. Mr. Fellows says he owned him, Mr. 
Luckwell certainly did, Mr. Schenk, of Burlington, Ia., says 
he did, I hear Mr. J.F. Kirk also owned him, and Mr. Luckwell 
tells me Mr. Moore was the original owner. If there are any 
more I would be glad to know, so that I can tell them that he 
is in good hands and well cared for. Mr. Fellows must be 
mistaken about the weight, or Brahmin must have got a great 
deal slighter. Otherwise all the gentlemen who have won 
prizes with him in the class under 28 pounds must be—well, no 
gentlemen. Brahmin has averaged about 26 pounds all last 
summer and I had actually to fatten him up a little for the 


But enough of this. If Mr. Fellows thinks he has a better 
dog than mine let them meet at the next W. K. C. bench show 
(it matters not to me who the judge is), and let each man put 
A (or the other thing) fifty dollars a piece, and if Silk wins, 

r. Fellows can “take the pot” and I will be the “disappointed 
exhibitor.” I herewith inclose my check for $25 deposit, and 
have to ask Mr. Fellows to cover the same within two weeks 


[We have returned Mr. Rendle’s check, as it is against the 
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that neither he nor any other person has a sufficiently critical 
eye to be able to state as a fact that the hound was oversized. 
Although measured by several persons on several ons, 
Trailer, when measured with standards, which the members 
of the committee who framed the standard tell me is the 
only proper and fair way, has been made by all under 15 
inches, and the only times when made over 15 inches were 
when measured with what Mr. Krueger states he considers 
to be improper measurement, and by Mr. Krueger who re- 
garded it as ‘‘apparent,” and by those who “judged he was 
over 15 inches by looking at him”—rather indefinite convic- 
tions. 

My remarks regarding Bannerman were mere statements of 
facts which would add proof to my subject, but judging from 
the tone of Mr. Krueger’s letter he bas misconstrued my 
former one, and preferring his hound to be uncer 12 inches, 
regarded my remarks as an attack on his Bannerman, which 
my letter certainly was neither in spirit nor reality. 

her. Krueger’s letter goes to prove my assertion regarding 
the variety in measurements. I cast no reflections on the 
beagle judge at Philadelphia, Mr. Stovell. As the clock now 
metie ut twelve minutes before our open season of 1885 for 
rabbits, I will pre to go out on the morrow at early dawn 
on a trail where I’m afraid I will have to show a little more 
animosity before I follow it to a finish. And as I fuss around 
the room to get all of my duds ready to take the early morn- 
ing train down on the Island to aspot where I know the 

‘woods are full” of the little cotton tails, Music and Trailer 
lie on the middle of the floor fast asleep, and while snoring 
away dream no doubt of the many trails they will puzzle out, 
and how on the morrow they will make the crisp morning 
air resound with their joyous and melodious notes. May 
Mr. Krueger have as g a timé with his Bannerman and 
other hounds as I ~— to have with my Trailer and a 

Trailer dreams. His legs frantically beat the air, his jaws 
quiver and snap and he presents a truly dangerous ——_ 
ance as he dreams. I know that he is ——a ull who 
have “‘judged from Jooking at him” that he is over 15 inches. 
He raises his head up. He is now awake, and as his la 
eyes look up to me so softly and penne, I know he mutely 
says to me, “Ill forgive them this time, Herm, but let them 
look out for me in the future.” 

The clock strikes 12! The happy day is here after months 
of waiting, to gladden the hearts of thousands of sportsmen. 

Music! Trailer! wake up! Your Christmas of 1885 has come. 

With true love for the little hounds and fraternal feeling 
toward all of their owners and admirers I say good night, to 
dream of rabbit trails and beagle hounds. 

HERMAN F, SCHELLHASS. 

Brooxktyn, N. Y., Nov. 1. 


A DOG DICKER.—I will relate my experience with Hex- 
tamer M. Perry of the Sans Souci Kennels. In the American 
Kennel Register of August, 1884, I entered a litter of collies, 
by Eclipse, out of my imported Nesta, and a few days later I 
received a letter from ee Yours” asking whether 
love or money would buy one. I called upon him and said $50 
would buy one, but the — ‘was too high for him. oe 
the State Fair show of the following month I met Perry an 
he asked after the puppies. In the course of the conversation 
I said [ must try and get some farm to board them at, where- 
upon he urged me to send them to his farm in the South; it 
would cost me — etc., etc. Feeling a delicacy over 
accepting such a favor from a stranger, I let the matter drop, 
but it was revived by him several times after I had consented 
to let him act as veterinary at the Nationa) Breeders’ show. 
A tacit understanding was arrived at that if he took the pup- 
pies he was to get some return, and matters were brought to a 
focus by his sending me an urgent note to have the > pepe 
sent onatonce. They were telegraphed for and arrived safely 
at West Philadelphia, whereupon I received a request to register 
the only dog and one of the bitches as sold to the Sans Souci 
Kennels. I wrote declining to do so, but saying that if he de- 
sired he might have half an interest in the litter and Nesta, 
and that I would take her to England with me and have her 
bred again to Eclipse. This 1 offered for $100, a very low sum, 
considering the price of Nesta was $150. This is part of his 
reply: ‘As to your proposition of yesterday I am unable to 
accept it. I will do this, however. I have a heavy gold Rail- 
road, Quick-Time watch, which stands me (with a chain) $600. 
I will give you this watch for a half interest in Nesta and the 
five pups and $25 * * * The watch, I think, will net you $100 or 
more; as a personal time piece it is worth $150 to $165.” I 
wrote cee the offer, as I had every confidence in his 
integrity, and I received the watch on a Thursday evening 
and called to say I hadit. It did not look very wonderful, 
but I presumed its goodness was inside the case. The next 
day, by daylight I saw it was much worn, and having missed 
Perry, owing to delay in packing my effects, I took the watch 
down town and had it valued, the answer being $35. I had to 
lezve for New York on the three o’clock train, and after 
working all night there left early next morning by the Alaska 
for Liverpoo]. As the puppies were to have been shipped on 
Friday to the South, nothing could be done till my return. 
When at Liverpool [ called at the address of the maker of the 
watch and found that the present occupant of the building 
had been there for over 25 years, hence the watch must have 
been something like 30 years old. On my return I had the 
watch valued at Bailey, Banks & Biddle, and I was told I 
would be foolish to allow more than $40 in trade for it. So 

that on that estimate (as [ was presumed to allow $25 

cash) I was getting $15 exchange for a bitch worth $150, five 

puppies, and going to the expense of about $60 for the second 

service by Eclipse. The day after my arrival I called on Perry 

and repudiated such a trade. But he insisted on its holding 

good, and sent me back the watch, which I later on sent him 

back for good. So much for the $165 watch. At the first 

interview after my return, he said he still had all five ——— 

on his hands; that they had all been sick, etc. I made him 

an offer a few days after to divide the a he to have 

two. Thisbrought from him the admission that one had been 

sold for $25, but as it was sick when sent away he expected it 

would die and he would have to return the money. 1 offered, 

then, to divide the four, giving him second and third choice, 

but he said he intended keeping them. Subsequently he wrote 
acknowledging that he had deceived me, and that before my 
return from England he had also given the dog away. I then 

said I would toss for first choice and let him name a give-or- 
take price for the third. This he also declined —_ on the 
plea that tossing for first choice was gambling. I then placed 
the matter before the Philadelphia K. C., of which I heard he 
was a member. On the night of the club meeting I received 
the first letter for two months from him. He had been South; 
had seen the puppies six weeks before; had ordered one killed 
and would give me my choice of the other two provided I 
paid expenses of both to Philadelphia. Of this I took no notice. 
On May 18 he wrote the killed puppy had not been killed, and 
would accept my offer made five months before as to the divi- 
sion of the three puppies. This I accepted. Being notified of 
their arrival I went over to settle the business only to find 
that there were but two, one of the best having died most 
mysteriously. Mr. Perry was not on hand but he left word he 
would give or take $10 for first choice of the two and I gave 
the money. As to the puppies disposed of, the one sold was 
not sold for $25, but for $15 and two puppies out of the first 
litter. He could not even tell me the truth about that one. 
The dog Comet, which he gave away, he got out stud cards 
for within a week of the matter being closed and he always 
declined to tell me to whom he had given the puppy. Others 
can draw their own conclusions as to the ‘‘give away.” With 
all these facts before them, the members of the Philadelphia 
Kennel Club decided that Hextamer M. Perry was a proeee 
and fit person to be on the club roll, Now Mr, Comfort, the 
, says the club feels chagrined, but thé members 

have only themselves to blame for what FoREST aND STREAM 
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ANOTHER CANINE MAIL CARRIER.—The West Shore 
Railroad train which leaves Weehawken shortly after 6 o’clock 
every aren is known as the Montreal express. The same 
train leaves Albany a few minutes after 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon, and it is designated the New England express. A United 
The chief clerk on 
duty this week is W. Wirt Bailey, an old soldier whose face is 
; the result of wounds received at Gettysburg. On the 
express’ down trip yesterday afternoon a number of passen- 


States mail car is attached both wa: 


scarred. 


together with a member of the Freeman’s staff, noti-ed 
Sates the cars whirred past Lewisburg, a little bit of a ham- 
let situated about one mi.e south of Highland, a mail pouch 
was thrown from the postal car, and immediately picked up 
by a big black Newfoundland dog, which could be seen trott- 
ing off with the pouch as sedately as a deacon toward the 

ffice. When the train reached Marlborough, postal 
clerk Bailey was asked: ‘Does that dog meet you every tri 
you make past Lewisburg?” ‘Yes, sir. It has never aaeen 
arun, rain or shine. By George, sir, that dog knows twice as 
much assome men. He’s the mailcarrier. All the clerks and 
railroad men know him well.”—Kingston Freeman. 


WE SHOULD SAY SO —A daily paper reports that the 
members of the Palmer’s Island Shooting Club, of Currituck, 
N. C., are wang with considerable anxiety the result of a 
scientific cross of animals recently suggested by Mr. John G. 
Heckscher of this city. for the pur of creating a new breed 
of duck retmevers. The dam of the litter is a remarkable 
animal belonging to Lieut. William H. Emory, U.S. N., which 
he secured in the Arctic regions and brougnt home with him 
on the Bear. The animal has the tail and hind legs ot an 
otter, the head of a bear, and body of adog. It is supposed 
by the Lieutenant to be a cross between these animals. The 
sire of the new breed is Mr. Heckscher’s dog, which is a half 
Newfoundland and half English setter. It is thought the new 
breed will be a wonderful accession to ,the race of sporting 
dogs of this country. 


WESTERN PENNSLYVANIA POULTRY SOCIETY.— 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 29, 1885.—Editor Forest and Stream: At 
a meeting of the Western Pennsylvania Society held Monday, 
Oct. 26, it was resolved to hold a bench show of dogs March 
16, 17, 18 and 19, 1886. —C. B. ELBEN, Secretary. 


WESTERN CONNECTICUT SHOW.— Winsted, Conn., Oct. 
31.—Editor Forest and Stream: I was premature in announc- 
ing that Jas. Watson would judge all classes. J. M. Tracy, of 
Greenwich, Conn., will judge pointers and setters, and Mr. 
Watson ail other classes.—F. D. HALLETT, Supt. 


KENNEL NOTES. 

KENNEL NOTE BLANKS.—For the convenience of breeders we 
have prepared a series of blanks for, ‘Names Claimed,” ‘‘Whelps,™” 
“Bred” and ‘“*Sales.”” Ail Kennel Notes must be sent to us on these 
blanks, which will be forwarded to any address on receipt of 
stamped and directed envelope. Send for a set of them. 

NAMES CLAIMED. 


= Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 

kum. By Dr. F. B. Greenough. Boston, Mass., for Chesapeake 
Bay don, waeipes June, 1885, by Rags (Foam—Ruth) out of his Ripple 
AK. . 

: Countess Ru By Watson B. Dickerman, New York. for liver, 
white and tan glish setter bitch, whelped July 29, 1885, by Count 
Noble (Count Wind’em—Nora) out of Ruby (Rake—Fanny). 

Bang Up. By G. W LaRue, for liver and white pointer, whelped 
June 29, 1885, by Donald II. out of Lady Bang. 

Dash, By Geo. W. Lovell. Middleboro, Mass., for orange and white 
juter dog, whelped June 26, 13885, by Jimmie (A.K.R. 1589) out of 
Daisy Murdock (A K.R. 1782) : 

Prince Dave. By H. E. Hamilton, Hackensack, N. J., for black 
white and tan English setter dog. whelped July 29, 1885, by Count 
Noble (Count Wind'em —Nora) out of Ruby nore Rake—Fanny). 

Fly, Faun, Floss. Flora, Juno and Kate. By John G. Tod. Har- 
risburg, Texas, fo red Irish setter bitches, whelped ~. 10, 1835, by |! 
com Glencho (champion Elcho—Noreen) out of Flame (Von— } 

loss). 

Doc and Clint. Bs John G. Tod, Harrisburg, Tex.. for red Irish 
setter dogs, whelped Sept. 10, 18°5, by champion Glencho (champion 
Eleho—Noreen) out of Flame (Von—F loss). 

Bizreena. By Berkshire Kennels, Boston, Mass., for red Irish s*tter 
ean — July, 1884, by Nimrod (A.K.R. 081) out of Bizorah 


( . 

Rex. By Mrs. A. J. Crovatt, Brunswick, Ga., for liver and white 
cocker spaniel dog, whelped July 12, 1°85, by Pitot (Sam —Daisy Dean) 
out of Balle Stubbs (Colonel Stubbs—Fanny Fern). 

Nita. By Miss C. Loursbury, NewHaven, Conn., for solid liver 
cocker spaviel bitch, whelped July 12, 1885, by Pilot (Sam—Daisy 
Dean) ou: of Belle Stubbs (Colonel Stubbs - Fanny Fern). 

Black Ress. By ¥.G Stewart, Hoosic.Falls, N. Y., for black grey- 
hound bi ch, whelped May 30, 1835, by Cashi: r out of mncess Dagmar. 

Berkshire Kennels. By Maurice and John Callahan, of Pittsfield, 


NAMES CHANGED. 

Bizoreene to Bizorah II. Red Irish setter bitch, whelped July, 

1884 (Nimrod—Bizorah), owned by F. L. Uheney, Pittsfield, Mass. 
BRED 

Gar Notes mast be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 

Lola—Jesse Gladstone HH. E Hamilton's (New York) English set- 
ter bitch Lola (Rake—fanny) to his Jesse Gladstone (Gladstone— 
Swaze), Oct 15. 

Victress—Bannerman. A. C. Krueger’s (Wrightsville, Pa.) —— 
— oa (Victor—Lucy) to his champion Bannerman (a.K. 

708), Oct. 27. 

Lili—Bannerman. A.C. Krueger’s (Wrightsville, Pa.) beagle bitch 
Till Seeeaneay to his champion Bannerman (A.K.R. 1709), 
Aug 2. 

Zora—Bannerman. A. C. Krueger’s (Wrightsville, Pa.) beagle 
by ae Sees to his champion Bannerman (A.K.R. 

s 5 

Arly -Bannerman. A. C. Krueger's (Wrightsville, a bitch 

Arly (Blue Cap—Lill) to his champion Bannerman (A.K. 17u9), 


Aug. 18. 

‘lle -Dansernen. Geo. Hoover’s (Canal Fulion, 0.) beagie bitch 
= ( _— ene to A. C. Krueger’s champion Bannerman (A.K.K. 
1709), b 

Sat brarssoniens. Wm. L. Mann's (Elizabeth, N. J.) beagle bitch 
Motule eecsee— sete) to A. C. Krueger’s champion Bannerman 
(A.K.R. 1709), Sept. 3. 

Hily—Strephon. George A. Smith’s (Philadelphia. Pa.) collie bitch 
~ (4.K.R. 2119) to J. Van schaick’s Strephon (A K.R. 2370), Sept. 


Juno I.—Boss. Winchell & Wilson's (Fair Haven, Vt.) mastiff 
+ Ul. (A.K.R. 2626) to J. L. Wiachell’s Boss (A.K.R. 2218), 
‘ 


ct. 

Lilly—Boss. Coffin, Zimmer & Co’s mastiff bitch Lilly to J. L. 
Wincheli’s Boss (A.K.R. 2218), Oct 8. 

Surrey Nan—flippant. Surrey Kennels’ (Ellicott City, Md.) fox- 
terrier bitcu Surrey Nan (A.R.R 1902) to their Flippant (A. K.R. 528), 


16. 
gewood Jessie—Rokeby. Surrey Kennels’ (Ellicott City, Md.) 

colhe bitch Edgewood Jessie (A K.R. 1418) to F. C. Phebus's Rokeby 
(A.K R. 1022), Sept. 25. 

Tra-la-la— Bradford Ruby Chequasset Kennels’ (Lancaster, Mass.) 
pug — Tra-la-la (A.K.R. 2041) to City View Kennels’ Brauford Ruby, 
Sept. 16. 

Zoo—Dash Ill. W.H. Beede’s (Lynn, Mass.) English setter bitch 
Zoo (A K.R. 1880) to Dash III., Oct. 12. 

Nellie Pride—Frank H. Louis E. Haag’s (Indianapolis, Ind.) 
* poe Nellie Pride (Peerless—Pride) to W. Wilkinson’s Frank H.. 


So. was not on hand 
—— - ao 
week that Perry up Dora —Rose, A.K. . (A. K.R, 2545), 

the very last moment maintained she was present and this | Oct oe na es , 
is borne out by his letter to Mr. Apgar of Oct. 13. As to So So 
being too sick to stand up, and only kept at the show at the 
risk as stated by Perry to Mr Apgar, I can testify 
that the animal benched as So So was as well as any one 
could be. I, like others, failed to get the benched So So to 
which all four of the others did readily. 
To _ oo Mr. Mason on ‘‘Wildfowler,” ‘I know Perry.” 


hia.” lsee in the — Beauty—Bobbie. A. F. Mullin’s collie bitch Beauty (A.K.R, 531) to 
erry 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co.'s Bobbie * 2205). Oct. 
Zozo—Beau. Wm. Whiting’s 
Beau .E.K.C.S.B. 9.275). Ot. 27. 
Dora Donald lI. Clifton Kennels’ (Jersey City, N. J.) pointer biteh 


3. 
cans So pene II. Wm. Eaton’s (New York) pointer bitch 
ews lie (A.K.R. 1788) to Clifton Kennels’ Donald II. (A.K.R. 2545., 


Moonstone—Bang Bang. Westminster Kennel Club’s (New York) 
pointer bitch Moons'one to their Barg Bang, Aug. 28. 

Lassie—-Castor. Westminster K. C.’s (New York) poixter bitch 
Las-~ie to their Castor. Oct. 12. 

Lady Dufferin— Castor, Westminster K. C.’s (New York) ter 
bitch Lavy Dufferin to their Castor (Bang Bang—Polly), Oct. 8. 

Luckystone—Sensation. Westminster K. (.’s (New York) pointer 
bitch Luck. stone (Tory—Moonstone) to their Sensation, Oct. 4. 

Lotta—Bang Bang Frank Forester Kennels’ pointer bitch Lotta 
to Westminster K. C.’s Bang Bang, Sept. 30. s 

Peggy—Bang Bang. J. ¥. Lawrance’s pointer bitch Peggy to West- 
minst-r K. C.’s Bang Bang, Oct. 9. 

Sylph G.—Sensation. J. B.S. Holmes’s pointer bitch SylphG to 
Westminster K C.’s Sensation, Oct 17. 

Gilt—Pilot C M Pettingill’s (Cummington, Mass.) cocker spaniel 
biten Gilt (Colonel Stubbs—Diamond)to Ideal Kennels’ Pilot (Sam— 
Daisy Dean). Oct. 16, 

May Stubbs—Pilot. Ideal Kennels’ (New Haven, Conn.) cocker 
spanie) bitch May Srubbs (Colonel Stubbs— Beauty) to their Pilot (Sam 
—Daisy Dean), Oct. 9. 

Fly—Rags. The Berkshire Kennels’ bull-terrier bitch Fly to E. L. 
Bailey’> Rags (A K.R. 2587). 

Theon—Hermit. Chequasset Kennels’ (Lancaster, Mass.) rough- 
coated St. Bervard bitch Theon (A.K.R. 94) to their. Hermit (A.K R. 
23), Sept. 12, 

Dido II.—Hermit. Wm. Shepard's (Montgomery, N. Y.) rough- 
coated dt. Bervard bitch Dido II. to Chequasset Kennels’ Hermit 
(A K.R, 24), Uct. 10 

Tantrums -Young Toby. Congas Kennels’ (Lancaster, Mass.) 
Evgli h pug bit h Tant: ums (A_K.R. 220) to their Young Toby, Oct. 1. 

Victory— Young Toby. Chequasset Kennels’ (Lancaster, Mass ) 
English png bitch Victory (4.K.R. 1265) to their Young Toby, Oct. 17. 

Lady Flossie—Young Toby Chequasset Kennels’ (Lancasier, Mass ) 
a pug bitch Lady Flossie (A.K.R. 1446) to their Young Toby, 

ot. 25. 


WHELPS. 


2 Notes must be sent en the Prepared Blanks 


Smut I1_ T. M. Aldrich’s (Manton, R. I.) English setter biteh Smut 
11. (Trim—Smut), Oct. 12. five (four dogs), by E. W. Clark, Jr.’s Blar- 
ney ( ruce—Luray); all black. 

Bessie B. E. Dougherty’s ((Liberty, Ind ) collie bitch Bessie B. 
(A.K.R. 1914), Sept 23, three (two dogs), by J. A. Long’s Rob Roy 
(A K R. 344:; black, tan and white. 

Mey Merrilies. J G Harrison’s (Philadelphia, Pa.) collie bitch Meg 
* Merrilies (A.K.R. 148%), Sept. 11, nine (five dogs), by Ben Nevis (A.K.R. 
15€5). 

Beauty lI. J. M. Cain’s collie bitch Beauty ITI. (A.K.R. 2208), 
Se t 1, seven (two dogs), by W. Atiee Burpee & Co’’s Bobbie (A.K.K. 
2205) 

Surrey Patch. Surrey Kennels’ (Ellicott City, Md.) fox-terrier bitch 
Surrey Patch (A K.R. 1706), Oct. 26, three bitches, by their Fiippant 
(A.K.R. 528); two since dead, 

Fleur de Lis. M. Burhaus’s (Barrytown, N. Y.) basset hound bitch 
joke Li, (A. K.R. 2387), Sept. 10, one dog, by L. Timpson’s Nemours 
(A.K.R. 870). 

Scooly. Ideal Kennels’ (New Haven. Conn.) cocker spaniel bit«h 
Sevoty (Sunipe—Fiora). Sept 3. four (two dogs), by their Earl (Obo, Jr. 
— Black Garry); one black, two liver. 

Ollie Obo. Iuaeal Kennels’ (New Haven, Conn.) cocker spaniel hitch 
Ollie Ovo (A. K.R. 2192), Oct. 28, nine (four dogs), by their Dandy Zulu 
(A.K R. 342); three olack, six liver. 

Moonstone. Westminster K. C.’s (New York) poioter bitch Moon- 
stone, Oct. 26, six, by their Bang Bang. 

Polly. W:stminster K. C.’s (New York) pointer bitch Polly, Sept. 
3, nine, by their Ban: Bang. 

Bellona. Westminster K. C.’s (New York) pointer bitch Bellona, 
Oct 13 five, by their Bang Bang. 

Jili. Westminster K. C.’s (New York) pointer bitch Jill, Oct. 17, 
eight, by their Bang Bang. 

jpinaway. Westminster K. C.’s (New York) pointer bitch Spin- 
away, Aug. 23, three, by their Bang Bang. 


SALES. 


Ee Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks 


Domil Dhu. Black cocker spaniel dog, whelped June 23, 1885 
(champion Obo If.—Miss Nance), by S. R. Hemingway, New Haven, 
Conn., to A. C. Brown, same place. — 

Pup. Liver and white ticked pointer dog, whelped June 20, 1885, 
by Donald II (A.K R. 2545) out of Lady Bang (A.K.R 698), by Clifton 

ennels, Jer-ey City, N J., to F. Tnompson, New Yo k. 

fritz (A.K.R. 268)—Bird (4.K.R 1658) whelp _Lemon and white 

inter bitch, whelped July 17, 1885, by Mapie Kennels, Patterson, 

. Y., to F. D Sandborn, Port Huron, Mi h. 

Bessie. Liver and white pointer bitch, whelped July 17, 1885, by 
Fritz (A.K.R. 268) out of Bird (A.K.R. 1658), by Maple Kennels, Patter- 
son, N. Y.. to J. M. Odivine, Richmond, Me. 

Rob Ro Liver and white pointer dog, whelped July 17, 1885, by 
Fritz (A K.R. 268) out of Bird (A.K R, 1658), by Maple Kennels, Patter- 
son, N. Y., to P. B. Kendig, Waterloo, N. Y 

Dux. Liver and white pointer dog, whel July 17, 1885, by Fritz 
(A.K.R. 263) out of Bird (A K.R. 1658), by ple Kennels, Patterson, 
N. Y., to P. B. Kendig. Waterloo, N. Y. 

Dude. Liver and white pointer dog, whelped July 17, 1885, by Fritz 
(A. K.B. 268) out of Bird (A.K.R 1658), by Maple Kennels, Patterson, 
N. Y., se Jas Lawrence, Seneca Fails, N. Y. 

Lady Belle. Orange and white pointer bitch, whelped June 25, 1885, 
by Bang Bang out o Polly (A.K R, 212), by Clifton Kennels, Jersey 
City, N. J., to Wm Eaton, New York. 

Donald If, Lady Bang whelp. Liver and white pointer dog, 
whelped June 29, 1885,. by Clifton Kennels, Jersey City, N. J., to W. 
A. Thorn. Methuen, Mass. 

Bang Up. Liver and white pvinter dog. whel June 29, 1885, by 
Donald II (A. R. 2545) out of Lady Bang, by Geo. W. LaRue, New 
York. to J. B. Reddie, same place. 

Bannerman-- Queen whelps. Beagles, whelped July 5, 1885, by A. 
C. Krueger, Wrigutsville, Pa., a aog and bitch to Grand River Ken- 
rels. Galt, Ont.: a biten to W. A. Dent, Newman, Ga.; a dog to Jas. 
Gibson, Pittsburgh, Pa., and a dog to Prof, W. W. Legare, Marion, 
Ala. 

Trailer—Roxy whelps. Beagle dogs, whelped July 14, 1885, by A.C. 
Krueger. Wrightsville. Pa., one to W. A. Dent, Newman, Ga , and one 
to P. Carmen, Wrightsville, Pa. 

Zora. White, biack and tan beagle bitch, age not given (Ringwood 
—Maid). ? A. C. Krueger, W.ightsville, Pa., to Wm. L. Mann, Eliza- 
beth N. J. 

Maud. White. black and tan beagle bitch, age not given (Ringwood 
a ed A. C. Krueger, Wrightsville, Pa..to Wm. L. Mann, Eliza- 
beth 























th. N. 

Rattler ITI. White, black and tan beagle dog, age not given (cham- 
pion Rattl r—champion Music). by A. C. Krueger, Wrightsville, Pa., 
to W. Stewa't Diffenuerffer, Baltrmore, Md. 

Myrtle. Woite, black and tan imported beagie bitch, whelped 
April 6, 1882, bred by J. Wrane, Southover House, England, imported 
May 25, 1884. by L. D. Sioan, Philadelphia, Pa., to A. C. Krueger, 
Wrightsville, Pa. 

Gun (A K.R 1538) -Pearl Blue (A.K.R. 1542) whe’p. Black, white 
and tan English setter bitch, whelped Aug. 15, oy Chas. York, Ban- 
gor. Me., to J. F. Shepley, St. Louis, Mo. 

Glencove. Red Irish setter dug (A.K.R. 2434), by Pequot Kennels, 
New London, Conn., to Mrs. Perkins, same place. 

Nellie. Buil-terrier bitcn (A.K.R. 2194), by E. S. Porter, New Haven, 
Conv., to Geo. W.Vixon, Worcester. Mass. 

Boy. Gordon setter dog (4.K.R. 2576), by Jas. B. Blossom, Morris- 
ania. N Y ,to E. T. Sprague, Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Ben Nevis (A K.R. 2391)—Meg Merrilies (A.K.R. 148) whelp. Sable 
collie, whelped September, 1885, by J. G. Harrison, Philadelphia, Pa., 
to Geo. A. smith, same place. 

Lona Smooth-coated St. Bernard bitch “> Il.—Alma), by Che- 
queens Kennels, Lancaster, Mass., to Geo. W. Schenk, Burlington, 
a. 


Trial. Pug bitch (Treasure— Victory), by Chequasset Kennels, Lan- 
caster, Mass., to 4. Quigley. Harrisburg, Pa. 

Triz. bitch (}oungToby Tantrums), by Chequasset Kennels, 
Rain. Ven bibch eheloek Daly Sh, at Commaare—Peagies, b 

isy. Pug bitch. whr uly 24, asure— ie), by 
Geo. uillivar, West Jefferson, O.. to L. J. Maitz, Millville, Ind. 

Puss B bitch, whelped July 24, 1885 (Treasure—Peggie), by 
Geo. Gi'livan, West Jefferson. O., to Thos. C. Beer, Bucyrus, O. 

Othello. Black cucker spaniel dog (A K.R. 1982), by W. H. Tuck, 
Wiehe Pe. to Andrew Dore, same place. 

Bruce Il. (A.K.R. 695)—Mistletoe (A.K R. 1224) whelp. Liver and 
white pointer bitca, wh Aug. 2, 1885, by J. W. Houston, Stuart, 
Neb., to ©. H. Sanford, O’Neill. Neb 

Shaw m. Irish terrier (A. K.R. 2109), by L. Timpson, New York 
to Louis A: Shaw, Newton Centre, Mass. 


































Lance. Rough-coated St. Bernard dog. not given (A! Bane 
Brenner), by “hequasset Kennels. Lauensbans tiem, Cc, $ ha 


% 
(A.K.R. .2380) to W. H. Beede’s | South Bosto 


n, Mass. 

Julien I Rough-coated St. Bernara dog (A.K.R. 1600), by 
Kennels, Andover, Mass., to “hequasset Kennels, Lancaster, Mass., 
and resold to W W. Tucker, New York. 

Light. Rough-coated st. Bernard bitch (Hermit -Sombre), by Che- 
quasset Kennels, Lancaster, Ma+s.. to W Tucker, New Yo 

Lars. Smooth-coated St. Bernard dog (Hermit - Brunhild), by Che- 
quaxset Keunels, Lancaster, Mass., to W. W. Tucker, New York. 

Loyal. Kough-coated St. Bernard dog (Hermit—sombre). by Che- 
quasset Kennels, Lancaster, Mass., to W. W. Tucker. New York. 

Early—Scooty whelps. Solid liver cocker spaniels, whelped Sept. 


3. 1885, — Kenn: ls, New Haven, Conn.. a dog to Geo. H. Thro- 
alt, Ri mond, Me., and a bitch to Oak Hill Kennels, Bellows Falls, 
t 


Pilot—Belle Stubbs whelps. Cocker spaniels, whelped July 12, 1485, 
by Ideal Kermel-, New Haven, Conn., one solid liver bitch to Miss ©, 
Lounsbury, same place; one solid liver dog to F. F, Andrews, Roch- 
ester, New York, and one liver and white dog to Mrs, A. J. Crovatt, 
Brunswick, Ga. 

as Waverly Gyp whelp. Solid liver cocker spanit] dog whelped 
Sept. 26, 1885, by Ideal Kennals, New Haven, Conn., to J. E. Dunham, 

Haydenville. Mass. 

Konn—F loss whelp._Liver and white cocker spaniel dog, whelped 
May 10, 1885, by Ideal Kennels, New Haven, Conn., to Fied N. Beals, 
Phillips, Me. 

Scooty. Liver cocker spaniel bitch, whelped May 7, 1879 (Sni 
Flora), by Ideal Kennels, New Haven, Conn., to J. L Raub, New 
London, Conn. 

Topsy. Biack, white and tan foxhound bitch, whelped June 15, 1885 
(Waichman—S arlight), by F. G. Stewart, Hoosick Falls, N. Y., toA 
C. Steck. Ottumwa, Ia. 

Black Bess. Black greyhound bitch, whelped May-30, 1885 (Cashier 
—Princess Dagmar), by J, W. Tratton, Boston, Mass., to F. G. Stewart, 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y, 

Leigh, bough-coated St. Bernard dog, whelped June 25, 1885 (Alp 
IL., A.K.R. 705— Brenner, A.K R. 706), by Chequasset Kennels, Lancas- 
ter, Ma-s., to Henry Muller, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Terror. English pug dog, whelped Aug. 5, 1885 (Santa Claus—Juno, 
A.K R. 406), by Chequas-et Kennels, Lancaster, Mass., to D. A. Good- 
win, Jr., Newburyport, Mass, 

Count Noble—Ruby whelps Black, white and tan setters, one dog 
and one bitch, whelped July 29, 1885 (Count Noble—Ruby), by H. E. 
Hamilton, Hackensack, N. J.. to E. F. Thomas, Hoboken, N. }. 

Drive. Black and tan beagle dog, age and pedigree unknown, by 
Geo. F. Clark, st. George’s. Del . to E. Vollmer, Trenton, N. J. 

Leah. Black and white English sett)r bitch (A.K.R. 1284), whel 
May 20, 179, by Geo. F. Clark, St. George’s, Del., to Chas. KX. Wallin, 
Wilmiugton, N.C, 

Countess Victoria Lemon belton English setter bitch (A.K.R. 
2653), wnelped Nov. 24, 1884, by Geo, F. Clark, St. George’s, Del., to 
Chas. E. Wallin, Wilmington, N. C. 

Lanza, Rough-couted St. Sermard bitch, whelped May 5, 1885 
(Hermit, A.K R, 23—. ombre, 79), by Chequasset Kennels, Lancaster, 
Mass., (o E L. Smith, Portlanu, Me. 

Brunswick, Rough-coated St. Bernard dog, by Chequasset Ken- 
nelx, Lancaster, Mass..'0 H B. Sherman, Indianapoiis, I’.d. 

Laurian. Smooth coated St. Benard dog, wihelped April 18, 1885 
(Alp [L., A.K.R. 705—Aima, A.K.R, 27). by Chequasset Kennels, Lan- 
caster, Mass.. .o E, L. Smith, PurtlandsMe. 

Topaz. English pug dog,whelped April, 1885 (Doctor —Doily, A.K.R. 
170), vy Chequasset Kennels, Laucaster. Mass., to A. S. Quigley, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

Trust. English pug bitch, whelped April 5, 1285 (Young Toby , 
A.K.R 473 Tantrums, A.K R 220), by Chequasset Kennels, Lancas 
er, Mass., to E. L. McKee, Lidianapc lis, lad. 

IMPORTATIONS. 

Nero and Favorite W. J. Ehrich, New York, has imported the 
dark red, white markings, rough-coated st. Bernard dog Nero, bred 
by Schumaker. Berne, Switz rland, whelped November, 18838 (Apollo - 
Diana). Also Favorite. wuite and fawn, wnelped July, 1883, bred by 
“schaggeny, Thun, Switzerland. 

DEATHS. 

Lord Wallace. Black, tan and white collie dog (A.K.R. 2605), 
owned by W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 12, from 
distemper, 


Hitle and Gray Shoating. 


“Forest and Stream” Trajectory Test. 


. EARLY three months ago, in August last, the Forest 
AND STREAM announced that it would take upon itself 
the labor and expense of a trial of the trajectories of hunting 
rifles. The question was one of much importance to every 
man who uses the rifle in the field, and the discussions from 
time to time in our columns showed that it was a live topic. 
There was a large degree of uncertainty as to what was the 
actual trajectory Jine of various makes of open sigi t rifles. 
Many claims had been put forward for this or that rifle, 
some private experiments had been made, many of them of 
a most interesting character, and their results had been duly 
set forth in our pages. Some more general tests had been 
made and reports covering them given to the public, but 
there still remained a gap to be filled by just such a set of 
thorough trials as those conducted by and under the auspices 
of the Forest AND STREAM were intended to be. 

The general plan was a very simple one. It was first to 
call in a competent surveyor and have a range laid out, then 
to place the actual manipulation of the trials in the hands of 
an expert who should make a report of the actual figures 
obtained by bim. In this way we boped to put the result 
obtained beyond all question of doubt or uncertainty. The 
details of the trial were many and required much time and 
labor. 

We invited suggestions as to the carrying out of the tests, 
and the vast correspondence which at once sprung up 
showed how much interest was felt in the work. Some of 
these letters, as far as space permitted, were spread before 
our readers, but many more were not put in type. Some of 
the hints given were valuable, others were evidently given 
under a misapprehension as to what a trajectory test really 
was and what it was that we were striving to discover. 

The task which we have undertaken grew with each suc- 
cessive day. ‘‘A dozen rifles, perhaps, and a couple of days’ 
time on the range,” was the first off hand estimate made. 
Instead there have been over thirty rifles, the very pick of 
nearly a dozen armories and as fine a showing of the perfec- 
tion to which American small arm manufacture has grown 
as were ever gathered together at one time. As the work 
grew, £o did the disposition to meet the demands put upon 
us. We recognized that there were among our readers users 
of every make of rifle now on the market. One subscriber 
in the Western plains has a heavy express rifle, using a 
charge of powder running up to a hundred grains or more. 
He is particularly concerned to know just how far the bul- 
let goes above the line of fire in traversing a certain range. 
Then the army of men who use. the smaller caliber weapons; 
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A FAIR TARGET.—South Haven, Mich.—2ditor Forest and 
Stream: I herewith send you a copy of 20 successive shots at 50yds. 
with rest, done with a 26in. .22-cal. center-fire Maynard rifle, without 
wiping or cleaning, using 10grs. of Hazard FFG powder and a ; 
naked bullet, such as are now made by the U M. C.Co. fr this 
—_ rifle. The shooting was done at the center of a white target oa 
5in. square, with globe sights and a pair of eyes fifty years old, in a * 
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few Ballard rifles, which, as you probably know, are also 
very extensively used for hunting.” 

J. Stevens & Co. at first found it impossible to send rifles 
for the test, but later, after arrangements had been made 
to secure this rifle elsewhere, a full line of Stevens rifles were 
sent and were tested. 

The Bay State Rifle Company wrote: ‘We use regular 
factory ammunition for our rifles, and do not think they are 
what you require for trajectory tests.” No further concern 
was taken with these arms. 

Mr. F. Wesson was away from home at the time of the 
letter writing, and in order that the rifle might not be omit- 
ted entirely from the tests, one was procured from the exten- 
sive stock of Henry C. Squires, 178 Broadway, through the 
courtesy of that dealer, and placed in the trial. 

The Massachusetts Arms Company put in one of the May- 
nard rifles, saying in their note accompanying the package: 
‘Our experience is that the flattest trajectory rifles are not 
the closest shooters, but that a good deal of accuracy is sac- 
rificed for flat trajectory.” 

From Thos. Bland & Sons, of 106 Strand, London, makers 
of the well-known Bland rifle, came a note saying: ‘‘We 
are indebted to Major W. H. Merrill for information that the 
proprietors of Forest AnD Stream intend instituting a trial 
of rifles. We wish to enter the list and have given Major 
Merrill to understand our wishes. Major Merrill will make 
all arrangements for our entry.” In accordance with this a 
double-barreled express rifle, the same used in the trials of 
the London Field and which provoked so much discussion in 
Great Britain, was placed at the disposal of our experts. 

In addition a Sharps hunting rifle, carrying the Govern- 
ment 405 grain bullet cartridge, was placed in the test, and 
for comparison a State Model Remington of .50-caliber and 
a regulation three-groove Springfield rifle using the 500- 
grain bullet was placed on the trial rack. This completed 












of squirrel hunters who would like to know just what their 
favorite rifle is capable of doing. The test grew in this way 
to be a tournament, and from a few hours’ work on the 
range, which it was at first anticipated would complete the 
outdoor part cf the trial, a full fortnight of hard work from 
daylight to dark was taken up. We have no regrets now 
that the problem grew to such wholesale dimensions. We 
would rather congratulate the riflemen of America and of 
the world that they have such a choice of desirable weapons. 

Of course, a test of this sort is not alone of rifles; it is 
rather of ammunition. The first question put, and especially 
from the rifle makers, was, ‘‘What aiamunition do you pro- 

se touse?”’ This was very readily answered. As we 
wished to take the ordinary commercisl rifle from the arm- 
maker’s on the one hand, it was only natural that we should 
take the factory ammunition to use in such rifle. We know 
that there is a feeling against factory ammunition, and that 
the term is used as synonymous with unreliability. This 
should not be so, and in great measure it is a fiction—a con- 
venient one, perhaps, to account for bad scores, but one 
which we believe exists rather in the imagination than in 
fact. We did not intend the trial to cover the lines of fire of 
certain arms loaded in a special manner; rather the demand 
was for a stock rifle such as the average purchaser gets in 
response to an order sent to the factory, and with this to use 
the cartridge advertised for it, recommended. by the seller 
and maker of the rifle and procurable by that same average 
purchaser through an order on any one of the cartridge com- 
panies. Such a test would interest the multitude of marks- 
men; any other would be perhaps a more or less valuable 
contribution to the science of rifle-shooting, but rather the- 
oretical than practical. 

To test the matter thoroughly it was but fair that the 
figures of the trajectory heights should be given in con- 
nection with the figures of weight, etc., discovered by a dis- 
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gale of wind, and did not oecupy more than 10 or 12 minutes time, 
It will be observed that 14 out of the 20 shots hit an inch ring and all 
struck the size of a silver dollar. The string of the 20 shots is 104%41n., 
not avery wonderful cerformance to be sure, compared to strings 
that have heretofore been made with both the breech and muzzle- 
loaders at the same distance, but is just a sample of what cao be 
daily done witn small calibers and naked bullets and that toc with- 
out the exacting nuisance of wiping after each shot.—H. M Avery. 


WORCESTER, Mass., Oct. 27.—The annual target shoot of the Wor 
cester Light Infantry, Co. C, 2d Regiment, M. V. M , was to-day; 25 
members tried their skillas marksmen. The shooting was off-hand, 
distance 200yds. Among the scores were the following: 

Ber  acene: eee ener 44454—21 FW Hopkins .......... 334%4—17 
ee SIA Ses acdncccenemece .54444—21 R W Mathews ........... 3243 2—14 
FE A AR OIR. ... .... cccncees 45344—20 Lieut J E Lancarte....... 04323—12 
Capt E A Harris ........ 43444 —19 

he first prize was awarded to Private White, his score showing im- 
provement. 

Oct, 28.—A team consisting of members of the Worcester City 
Guards, Co. A, Second Regiment, went to Springfield to-day for a 
friendly shoot, At the recent State Militiamen’s Watch they were 
tied with the Peabody Guards, of Springfield, Co. G, Second Regi- 
ment. The result of the shoot was an engraving presented by J. D. 
Gil, of Springfield, and was received by Worcester. The scores 
were: 







































































































































section of the cartridge. This bas been done, and to guard | the list of breechloaders, somewhat extended beyond our eB. of Worn ia - G, of Springfield. 

i . zs ae ab f . +a, Lieut Early .......... 5848454—28 Lieut Leonard.......... 3304104 — 
against drawing a general conclusion from too limited a | original plan of a test confined to hunting rifles, but not to | corre Cleveland. . ....2343218 22 Sergt eee 4s4a4s we 
premise, the averuge of three cartridges will be shown, just | #0y great extent. There were a pair of muzzleloaders, one gra weeeeeee cess aa fee ee 

‘ : Vv efferson......... 34 448—2E OoKer .. ... ...s4abig— 
ag on the screens the average of five shots was secured. the property of Major Merrill, tested at 100 yards only, while | pvt Johnson ......-.-. 02s5484—28 Pvt Cavanaugh ... ... 420248217 
; . : Sergt Bradley ........ 404144424 Pvt Perkins ......._ 5434832—s 

How to secure the rifles for the test was a question care- | the other was brought and tried by G. T. Romer, of Peeks- ie 3442524 Pvt Bumetead ST ganeaae ge 

fully considered. One plan was to have them sent on trial | kill, the shooting associate of Major Merrill in many of his i oa 


trajectory and other rifle tests. This rifle was tried only at 
200 yards. Each of the two last named weapons were of 
the heavy, magnifying-sight order, and with heavy charges 


as to a prospective purchaser, and in this way secure a 
weapon fair to the maker and on the other hand prevent the 
placing upon trial of a special arm, perhaps carefully selected 


GARDNER, Mass., Oct. 28.—At the last regular meet of members 
of the Gardner Rifle Club more than the usual number were present, 
The meet was at Hackmatack range. The inch ring target was used, 
with a possible «core of 120 in 10 shots. The results of the two strings 
were as follows: 









from a large number or made up for the purposes of the test. maintained a high degree of accuracy. The full list of rifles G F Elisworth....... 101 100-201 George Warfield .... 77  58—130 / 
This might have been a satisfactory method so far as results | in the test was as follows: A Mathews .. ...... 88 98-178 Fi Viucent .........47 50-97 
° GH Heywood... ... 85 4—109 CJ. Crabtree ....... 42 35— 77 } 
were concerned of getting together the collection of arms SF eo She TSENG EAR SPER ASSESS ERY ‘ wa } Loveland rcs es <. . N Edgell.......... St... } 
7 ‘ ak | Ge BENicndsconecaensecetoesaneneudes S Walker..... .... 76 -15 Austin (at rest). ..100 om. 
used, but would have been _very complicated. There is no , : Sain a). ae SSH (RS FOSS) . 
reason to believe that the rifle makers have any fear of fair DRED ee ae “ei THE NEW BRITISH ARMY KIFLE.—“The results of the labors of 


Wb Madeciehadiceetveedavebeeoeedbe e the committee appomted to provide a new and improved rifle for the 
army, which have just been published,’’ says the London Post, 
“show that the future weapon of the British army will, as regards 
Pence eee e eee rece rene eeeceraee : most considerations, be far in advance of the service arm of any 
other nation. In the new weapon the Martini breech action has been 
retained, the alterations being in the barrel and the weight of the 





competition, and the alacrity with which they came forward 
and proffered arms for the trial showed that they had no 
apprehensions as to the result of such an impartial trial as 



























































the FoREST AND STREAM proposed to carry out. It was fo) — SRMEMMTINGTON, 2c ccccccccccccccccvccccccce 3 projectile, the combination being called the Martini-Enfield. Taking 
tinally concluded to invite the makers to send arms, and on EN coco ences canes : or ae ae ————— cummgesiem, Che Cheers tae 
; : _ re has been u rom .45in, to .40in., the weight of the new 

Sept. 17 the following note was sent: WO TERROR oo 65 0.00 os se cseacccvevers 32 R. F. baitet cole 384 grains. as compared with the 480 grain bullet of the 
“In making the trajectory tests of hunting rifles, which have been 11, REMINGTON......-.-.++++++ 50 N. Y. State Model. anon with the a ooumans steele tae Oe, omaae eheee on the 
announced in our columns, we wish to include the rifle. The Dee WR oe cdce cccinedsecccdees -50 Express. | bullet is increased from 1,315ft. per second to 1.570ft. , thus lowering the 
main test will be over the 200yds range from a fixed rest through ac- 13, WINCHESTER.....--.0+++-0eeeeeeeeer ee 45-75 wencling” Gea ces eee = ; wait ab ee = 7 = 
OOvyds. mo! an . above the line of si , the 

curately placed screens. We should particula ly like to have from Pe Fe oe SC kds he cniesctdicdicdss .40-60 improved projectile would scarcely go over the head of an infantry 
the rifles in stock at your works the rifle you would most strongly 1h, WHEN ions co cececcsecosevece 22 Long. | man a —_ = ea, eS 6 ee Se 
5 addin : . sideration, as it minimizes any errors in elevations which mighi; arise 

recommend for all-round hunting purposes. All express and other We iad oo cikiwindins sesecendsierecsus 00 Express | either from excitement or miscalculation. The system of grooving 


adopted is the ratchet, the number of grooves being nine, as against 


charges to be paid by us, ete.” 
eae ee ee = oe ee aves : the seven of the Martini-Henry, although the la ter is the largest 























This invitation to participate was sent to the principal rifle Se Ooo Seis dc vadtentvesccstiens - number employed in any military rifle in the world, while the twist 
companies making the following arms: Remington, and Be BURA cc ccesccecenercetesccsieewescie “ Legge ag mon beim caus teoeeee f oohian ohne bh = 
; ‘ 4 “ n ain in & of anything w 
Remington-Hepburn, Whitney, Marlin and Ballard, Bullard, 20, BULLARD....-....-+ sseeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 32 been used for aeeueneE In addition to The eooaens a 
We, So : tion in the height of the trajectory, the higher velocity of the bullet 
Colt, Winchester, Maynard, Wesson, Stevens, and Bay State. = a 50 Express | ond the improved rifling papeekicnen manele aed Gaal 
The responses came in promptly, and showed on the part of 22. HITNEY.....-.-- 0+ seeeeecceeceecceeees -40-60 the mean deviation of the new bullet being only .3ft. and .95ft. at 506 
cs : ;. ae si RIN vn ot eee ae .88 C. F. and 1,000yds. respectively, as against .55ft. and 1.85ft. from the 
the makers a hearty concurrence in the views and endeavors a: Seeeene 32 R. F a. a =e a a oes the recoil of 
a ie * oa 6g oy) | i (“= « Hw WTTEEVEENS,..... woe ee eee eee reece eee e eee oe . . @ new weapon is considerably less than that of the present service 
of this journal. The Whitney Arms Company said : We will Th FN aacnede thsi tensnichanane Hunter’s Pet, C. F. | 4'™, which caused so much adverse comment. Experiments 
be glad to loan you a rifle for the purpose mentioned. We 6. § cal are also being made to provide the new weapon with an attachable 
‘ : : » RITEVENS ....-. eee ee cece cece cece eee 22 magazine, so that the seldier will be able to deliver a rapid fire of 
take it that you want a magazine rifle and we propose to a I i nn 40-70 several shots without reloading, in cases of emergency.” 
send you to-morrow from our regular stock one of our .40- 9 ey BOSTON, Oct. 31.—The prospect of a cold windy day occasioned a 
60 - d bich k a 1 fi = Wasson ent OR NP ee TN Pe poor attendance at Walnut Hill to-day. The weather was unfavora- 
ennedys, which takes the regular center-fire W. SE Cid crack dcwdscinevanannicennhans 32 ble and few scores were finished. Following are the best of the 
cartridge. All things being equal we have no fears but that 30, SPRINGFIELD.............-.0.eeeeeeees ty RE " pie entinies 
the Kennedy will rank with the best.” The Winchester Re- Sy Me ids naccnnccudenesianmaneswenee 45 Govt. Bats... edbTs abasdeae elaateedsa 1010 910 8 5 8 & 9 10-87 
peating Arms Company said: ‘‘We have no choice in the = BLAND .... -0. ee eeeeeeee seer sence es 45 Express | 7p wissam, A... 200200 38488506 3 ria 
matter of guns which we should like to have tested. Please . pag isisich Schnee atitied wiogin san ais hee ro oan Pinup saat Vesemadadstcvnas: 2 : : : ‘ . : 4 : <> 
examine our catalogue sent with this, ch such as you Pe I sie E iB cicinss an taeeseaens uzzleloader eo ’ aes icon aa. ; 
would like to try, and we will send them to you at once.” | Except in the case of the muzzleloaders and the Maynard, | ? )) Cambridge, A200 20200/000..10./ 1010 9 1010 9 910 9 9-08 
Lamberson, Furman & Co., agents for E. Remington & the ammunition was procured entirely apart from the rifle | C W Hodgdon, A... ... Gpesigeene: as - 10 9 8 810 7 7 10—87 
B : : more Practice. 
Sons, answered, ‘‘We will refer your favor to the factory | ™@ker. In not a few cases, boxes of cartridges were shipped | & warleigh ......... 4554444545—44 H H Lewis (mul.)....44458%4535—40 
with the rifles, but in each instance this ammunition was GR oc ceedacsccd 4554544454—44 JA Hackett......... 54534255 25— 39 Ma 


. ¥ BG. cn ccnce. sacs 4814453554 —41 
laid aside, and at the tests only such was used as had been] THoMASTON, Comn., Oct. 31.—Badge shoot of the Empire Rifle 


purchased over the counters of one or another of the gun | ('ub, cold, raw weather with streng wind: 


and endeavor to meet your views in the matter.” 
The Colt Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Co., of Hart- 









ford, replied: ‘‘Would say that our .44 and .38-caliber sport- oe I os oasis acacnat sa oss tages: 10 12 12 11 9 11 11 11 10 10—107 
ing rifles use the same cartridge as the Winchester, Kennedy | *20PSof this city. Fe I on ose reer s-sncerneses tebeeaeetace 
and other rifles of similar caliber, therefore the trajectory of (ee ne congo] CF Wiltiams....000000000000000000..11 9 81210101110 9 7 97 
the : ‘ . . ZETTLER—DORRLER.—A match, 100 shots, 12-ring target, possi- 

se rifles would be substantially the same. For our .32 RANGE AND GALLERY. ble 12, will be shot by C. G. Zettler, champion of the Zettler Rifle 





Club, and M. Dorrler, champion of the Bullshead Rifle Club, Nov. 8, 


BRIDGEPORT. Oct. 28.—Tne Empire Rifle Club, of Thomaston, | 5 P. M , Zettler’s gallery. 
Ct., were the guests of the Bridgeport Club and engaged in a friendly VALUELESS SCORES.—To be cf interest scores should be accom- 
contest with the rifle at their rauge. After the shvot, the score of | panied by details of distance, bullseye, etc. Without such data scores 
which is given below, the visitors were given the finest style of shore | are utterly valueless except as a record for the single club shooting 
dinner, and carried away pleasant memories of Readmore Range: them. 





caliber rifle we have a special ammunition made by the 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co., which we believe makes its 
shooting qualities superior to any in the market using so 
light a charge. We would be pleased to enter one of these 

























for the purpose indicated in your letter.” Bridgeporte. RICHMOND, Ind.—Our club are ail off deer hunti 
: a, DE Marsh.......10 1212 812 11 11 9 10 10 10 11 11 11 8156 — ee ae Set ee See 
The Bullard Repeating Arms Co. said: “We should be| WH Beardsiey:: 8 711 9 811 910 10 111 7 10 11 11144 Rh enn Enea: eens 
7 . es eee 42 PE SRE PES RE So al Ee 
Pleased to avail ourselves of your offer to include our ride in | g "6 10 11 10 11 10 81010 9 910 1010 5—1a9 NEW HAMBURG, Oct. 27.—The season’s shooting for the Ham- 
your trajectory test which you are about to make. We are| @ . 7 81012 9 79 8 811 9 910 7 11-18 burg Gun Club closed yesterday. Up to Oct. 6 twenty one matches 
Willing £ 2 R . 71110 91011 9 7 8 9 9 610 9 9-134 were shot for the first prize, silver cup. Outof these 8. G. Holley 
ng for our rifles to be thoroughly tested and do not hes- | P .5 8111110 $1210 6 7121012 7 5—138 secured ten, and won; Thos. Puddicombe five, A. F. Spring four and 
itate to send a full line.” G 7 8 611 8 310 8 81011 710 9 7—118—i101 | F. Bournetwo. The three matches for second were between Piddi- 
2 7 . x ; page Club, of Thomaston. combe, Spring. and Bourne. The first was won by Puddicombe and 
The Marlin Fire Arms Co. responding said: ‘“‘We should | &C Canfield.....11 10 10 11 7 10 10 10 12 12 11 10 12 8 10—154 Bourne dropped out, Second match: 
like 3 G CGilbert.......11 91010 91011101011 9 9 10 10 10—1:9 Puddicombe............ 101111100—6 Spring ............. 1101111111—9 

ike to bave you inform us whether you also waut us to fur- Eee. "4 2 a s. 3 s ul 3 i a Z a a ” : ae nen and 1 deciding match, Oct. 26: 

; : : : ‘ Lemmon.... 2 1 uddicombe............ 1111111101—9 Spring .. ... Porte —7 
nish the ammunition for testing the rifles or whether you in-| WH Dunbar... § $11 1012 9 710 9 10 11 1010 7 11-148 Puddicombe talkes second. Our average for the sesson is 6420 per 
tend to procure it yourselves and if so whose make it is to| F A Perkins......12 011 9 811121010 611 9 9 0 10-148 cent., shooting swiftest notch Ligowsky C. P.. 18yds. Certain Phe 

y G P North.. 1010 8 6 91010 8 910 71010 6 10—1383 Sone hana: Sahd fon tmat: Meek eaandh ob. tke ta-aea aaa 
be. 1n addition to the Marlin we should like to submit 4! CF Williams..... 411 710 8 6 8 911 8 510 810 6—121~1187 | shooting for game.—Sancuo. 
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THE TRAP. sible challenge matches. 


Savor us with club scores particularly re- 
quested sols ween ate af ie paar oe = ™ 


THE GREAT T— T-. 

























dates given. 


The art of Saecineion sit rifle is lish tha . : 

ing-s! a an accomplishment t | clean score, the average 8 was good, especially when it is con- 
vey, few of the devotees of the gun ever suceeed in maste1 7. I | sidered that very little practice been indulged in voceutl . John 
call it a science, for science it certainly is, requiring an eye of ex- | Gerber made the best score, securing all of his birds except the tenth. 


ceeding sharpness of vision, a mind quick to calculate distance, speed 
of object shot at, reflection of light, direction of wind, and muscles 
wained to answer the slightest demands of the brains. 

These are some of the requisites that go to make up the succ-ssf"1l 
wing-shot with a rifie. In the highest d do we find these re- 

irements developed in Mr. T— ——, of this city, better known on 
the frontier as T— T—. 

Your correspondent found him one day last week while taking his 
usual practice, and while being unaware of our iientity he gave one 
of the most wonderful exhibitions of skill with a rifle that it has ever 
been our lot to witnesss. And here let me state I have seen all the 
champion shots and professional marksmen of the age shoot. Among 
the many feats performed by Mr ——., the following are the most 
notable: An attendant throws two balls in the air. At once cocking 
his rifle he broke both within a yard of each other before they h 
reached their full height. He next pitched up a glass ball himself; 
ane his rifle off the ground he broke the bail before it reached the 
sod. He then shot at lead pencils, dimes, nickels, marbles, etc., bit- 
ting them with the greatest ease. In fact, the most difficult shot 
seemed easy to accomplish to him. All of the above shots were per- 
formed while standing on the ground. 

T— T— next tried shooting from the back of a horse running at 
full speed. This he does using neither saddle, bridle, strap nor pad. 
In this manner he broke double and single balls without a miss, using 
a heavy Blank’s repeating rifle. He also broke a ball while in the 
air, er missing it on purpose three times, breaking it with the 
fourth shot. His next feat was to break a ball thrown directly at 
him as he came down the range at full gallop. This he does in grand 
style. Leaving his horse to the ever-ready attendant, he performed 
many of the fancy stage shots, such as knocking the ashes from a 
cigar, shooting an apple from the head of a friend, and hitti-ga 
quarter beid between the thumb and forefinger. These he does with 
the aid of a small glass, with the rifle held in one hand, upside down 
and over the shoulder. He also broke several glass balls in the air, 
using a Somebodyelse’s .45-caliber double-action revolver. With 
this same weapon he did some fine target work at 30 yards. Laying 
aside the revolver he took up his shotgun, breaking balls right and 
left with such ease and precision as can only be acquired by long 
practice. Your eos was assured by several sportsmen 
who are intimate with Mr. and have hunted with him on the 

ains that T— T—, as he is familiarly called ia the West, is one of the 

t field shots to be found anywhere and a sportsman in the full 
sense of the word. 

On being introduced to your correspondent he begged of him not 
to report what he had seen him do, as he did not want to figure before 
the public as a great shot, or attain the notoriety attached to a public 
character. Mr. —— assured me that he knew that several of his old 
— in the West could beat him shooting and not half try. On learn- 

ing that I was somewhat of a shooter Mr. —— invited me to visit him 
at bis home on the south side. Proceeding to his tepee we were con- 
fronted on all sides by guns, rifles, revolvers, long bows, arrows, hunt- 
ng scenes, deer and elk horns and buffalo heads, trophies of T—'s 
oe as a hunter, Indian moccasins, robes, saddles, etc., momen- 
oes of his wild life on the plains. Itis here, seated on a wolf robe, 
and reading the latest number of the Forest anp Stream, that T—— is 
at rest, surrounded by four or five splendid looking hunting dogs, 
prominent among which may be mentioned Dash and Dart, two im- 
ported Scotcb staghounds, 

The following sketch of the life of this remarkable man may not be 
out of place. T—— was born on the south bank of the Mahoning River, 
in a O. At an early age he became accustomed to hunt- 
ing, ing and boating; he soon became an expert in the use of all 
weapons pertaining to the chase. At home in the saddle, used to 
hunting in the surrounding forest. or fishing in the river, he soon be- 
came inured to the hardships and dangers incident to such pursuits. 
Having inherited from his forefathers the true Irish love for a roving 
military life, he early turned to the great West as a place where his 
adventurous spirit could find plenty of scope. On reaching an age 
when most boys would be thinking of bok or ball, T—— with a single 
companion started for the wilds of Arizona. In this then unexplored 
and uncivilized region he bad a varied and romantic experience, 
hunting, scouting, mining and herding amid the hostile Indians and 
wild beasts of the mountains. While engaged against the hostile 
Utes of Southern Colorado he received a wound which necessitated 
the best of treatment or it would have resulted in his death. For 
this reason we find him East until he again gets in shape to return to 
his wild Western home. T—— stands six feet tall, straight as an 
arrow, well proportioned and exceedingly muscular, with a clear 
complexion, bright, laughing blue eyes, curly brown hair, falling in 
ringlets to his shoulders. Socially he is a success, combining as he 
does the education and manpers of a gentleman with the more rugged 
virtues of the Western hunter and frontiersman. In fact he is a 
typical Westerner, one we often read about but seldom see in real 
life. T——’s friends here and in the West are legion. BuveE Rock. 


bered as a masterpiece of oratory 


into his gun, fired at the bird, bringing 
score of the medal contest: 


WHanmilton,21yds.110111111011—10 


and report at a meeting to be held on Wednesday evening, Nov. 4. 
CONNECTICUT.—The State shoot was held at Bridgeport, Oct. 28. 


clays. Last shoot of the series will take place in New Haven, Nov. 25. 
MALDEN, MASS., GUN CLUB.—The club held its regular week! 


lowing is the result of the several sweeps: ist event, 5 blackbirds, 
Shumway first. 2d event, 5 blackbirds, Crosby and Wilson divided 
first. 3d event, 5 clay-pigeons, Lawson first. 4th event, 3 pairs clay- 

igeons, Snow and Wardwell divided first. 5th event, 5 blackbirds, 

humway first. 6th event, 5 birds, Wardwell first. 7th event, 10 clay- 
pigeons, medal match, Schaefer first. Stanton and Wilson divided sec- 
ond, Wardwell third; Dick Schaefer won the first medal with 10, Wil- 





blackbirds, Pillsbury, Lawson and Crosby divided first. 10th event, 5 
birds, Lawson first. 11th event, 5 birds, Lawson first. 12th event, 5 
blackbirds, Lawson first. 13th event, 5 birds. Snow, Schaefer and 
Lawson divided first. 14th event, 5 blackbirds, Wardwell and Stan- 
ton divided first. 15th event, 5 birds, Lawson first. 


NATIONAL GUN ASSOCIATION TOURNAMENTS.—Special Notice.—Mem- 
bers desirous of organizing tournaments in their vicinity, under the 
auspices of the Association, are requested to notify the under:igned. 
All the expenses of the same will be paid by us. Make your arrange- 
ments for 1886. We propose to establish a cireuit of tournaments 
annually. Claim your dates now. General office and headquarters, 
Macon, Ga.—Matr R. FREEMAN, Vice-President and General Manager; 
F. C. Erueings, Secretary, Macon, Ga. Send 10 cents for hand} book 
containing rules, constitution, etc. ‘Fairly started and its future 
depends entirely upon the manner in which the sportsmen throughout 
the country respond.”’—C. M. Srark, April 18, 1885.—Adv. 


Hachting. 


GALATEA. 


7 is probable that next season we shall see a series of races similar 

to those lately sailed here, and for the same prize, the challeng- 
ing vessel at least being a new one, the Galatea, though whether or 
no Puritan will be selected to meet her remai:s to be seen. As the 
matter now stands, Mr. Webb, ina letter to the New York Y. C. pre- 
vious to his starting for England, requested that the challenge of 
Galatea, accepted this season, be permitted to’stand over until next 
year. The club in reply have notified him that they will consider 
any challenge received from a recognized yacht club, which puts the 
matter back where it originally was, and leaves it to Mr. Webb and 
Lieut. Henn to renew the first challenge. 

The performance of the yacht this season has been most disappoint- 
ing, and certainly not such as to justify her selection to try again for 
the Cup, but if any one should know her well it is her designer, in 
whose hands the matter of challenging was left,and he evidently 
has full confidence in her ability under proper conditions. Since the 
days of her launch she has been unfortunate, sticking on the ways, 
aground on her first passage, doing welt by streaks in the races, but 
failing to win prizes, her skipper, in spite of his old reputation, fail- 
ing entirely, and finally the lossof her mast. Altogether the sum 
of her misfortunes is a la: one, but taken one by one they argue 
little against the boat and by no means prove that with some minor 
alterations, a smaller rig than the first, and with a good man at the 
stick, she may not next year prove first-class. She has the advans 

e of an owner who is a most enthusiastic yachtsman, a practical 

lor, and who for years commanded in person his own yacht the 
Gertrude, and next season she will have waat she has missed this 
yeur, the thorough supervision and care of her designer. His duties 
witn Genesta have for the time prevented Mr. Webb from sailing in Gal- 
atea or giving any serious attention to her defects and their remedies 
which he of all others should be most competent to deal with, but by 
next season she will doubtless be out in new shape under his direc- 
tion and with a hetter show of success. 

While a more extreme boat than Genesta,the difference is not 
radically great, and after the success of the latter and Tara it is not 
too much to expect that Galatea may prove to be a worthy member 
ofthe trio. The main point of difference is in the distribution of the 
ballast, which in Galatea is spread fore and aft to an unusual extent, 








NEW ENGLAND CHAMPIONSHIP.—The champion individual 
badge shoot of the New England Trap Shooters’ Association drew 
together Oct. 28 on the _— of the Boston Gun Club, at Welling- 
ton, a fine selection of the trap shooters of the New England States. 
Worcester, Fall River, Providence, Exeter and Brockton were repre- 
sented, and many members of the Massachusetts Rifle Associaticn, 
Malden Gun Club and Boston Gun Club were — to compete for 
the generous prizes offered. It will be noticed that C. C. Gray carried 
off the elegant badge presented by the National Target Company, of 
Knoxville, against the best shots of the New England States. The 
other cvents are recorded below: 

First event,5 single clay p ns, 18yds.—W. L. Davis and C. H. 
Gerrish divided first, E.W. Buffington and E. W. Tinker divided 
second, C. C. Gray third. 

Second event, 8 pair double clay-pigeons, 16yds.—H. W. Weller and 
W, T. Pe divided first, W. L. Davis and Buffington divided second, 
Tinker and A. H. Wri,;bt divided third, E. S. Aldoes fourth. 

Third event, 7 single clay-pigeons—Bu ton and Wright divided 
first, Weller second, C. Elisworth third, C. M. Stark fourth. 

Fourth event, 7 blackbirds—Weller and Stark divided first, Davis 
second, Wright third, Tinker fourth. 

Fifth event, 5 blackbirds—Stark and Pond divided first, D. Kirk- 
wood second, Davis third. 

Sixth event, 8 pair blackbirds—Lawson first, Stark second, Tinker 
third, Gerrish fourth. 

Seventh event, Individual Contest, at 9 singles and 3 pair double 
Knoxville blackbirds for the elegant gold badge presented to the N. 
KE. T. 8. A. by the National Flying et Co, of Knoxville, Tenn.— 
C. C. Gray carried off the trophy. This match was divided into two 
different sweeps, the winners of which were as follows: At singles 
Stark and Gray divided first, Webber and Edwards divided second, 
Gerrish and Wellington divided third, Tinker and Williams divided 
fourth; at doubles: Buffington first, Edwards second, Lawson third, 
Webber and Williams fourth. 

Eighth event, 7 aoe first, Gilman, Buffington and 
Farrar divided second, Pond third, Perry fourth. : 

Ninth event, 7 clays—Lawson first, Webber and Buffington divided 
second, Stark third, Stanton fourth. 

Tenth event, 7 clays—Davis and Stark divided first, Lawson second, 
Webber third, Perry fourth. 

Eleventh event, 5 clays— Davis and Lawson divide first,Gray second, 
Buffington third. 

Twelfth event, 7 clays—Stark and Kirkwood divided first, Lawson 
and Swift divided second. 

Thirteenth event, 7,clays—Lawson first, Swift,and Stark divided sec- 
ond, Holden third. 

Fourteenth event, 5 clays—Lawson and Stark divided first, Swift 


second. 
Fifteenth event, miss and out—Stark first, Lawson second. 


BOSTON GUN CLUB.—A number of the members Satring that 
Friday as a business day is not best suited for their practice at trap 
shooting at Wellington, Mass., the Boston Gun Club shooting days 
will be arranged as follows: Nov 11 and 25, Dec. 9 and 23, 1885; in 
1886, Jan. 6 and 20, Feb.3and 17 and March 8 and 17, upon which 
dates will also be shot tournaments at clay ns, etc. The 7-shot 
scores shot in practice and at lhe tournaments will all be eligible and 
court for the prize lists, of which liberal ones are provided for mem- 
bers and visitors. The three best scores of seven birds each on any 
six of the above ten days making the number of scores to count for 
prizes 18; no limit to the number of scores shot. One trap at all these 
sheots will be kept for practice and miner sweeps. The nme 
on above dates will be as follows: First event. 5 birds, clay pigeon, 
80 cents entrance; second, 2 pairs, clay pigeons, 50 ceuts entrance; 
third, 7 birds, clay pigeons, $1 entrance; fourth, 3 pairs Knoxville 
black s, $1 entrance; fitth, 7 birds, clay pigeons, $1 entrance; 
seventh, 5 straightaways, blackbirds, $1 entrance; —. 5 pairs 
clay pigeons, $1 entrance; niath,2 men team match, 7 single clay 
per man, per team $2 entrance; tenth, 7 singles, ays 

1 entrance; eleventh. 2 pairs on pigeons, $1 entrance; twelfth, 5 
s, 6 cents entrance, e sixth event is left open for pos- 


other two, her plating is also of steel, but the speed of other steel 
yachts proves that this alone does not account for her poor perform- 
ance, though it may have hindered her some last season in conse- 
quence of scaling. A late number of Land and Water sums up her 
season’s record as follows: 


career has been another instance of great expectations unfulfilled. 
It is no secret that her designer anticipated her to be a better vessel 
on every point of sailing than the Genesta, but she has not yet proved 
so, although it was thought, when they were put through the mill 
together on the Clyde, just before the Genesta left for America, that 
the new vessel would be the better as soon as everything had got 


in the South were at Harwich 


~ ot ~ Bayel Lage regatta, The 
vy for her to er swaggering 

day, as she got dismasted. and cfeerward, at 
a new stick of 3ft. 


Visitors Boston way may enjoy a good 
time with a capital set of shooters by taking a run to the ground on 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 22.—The Forester Gun Club’s last pigeon 
shoot of the season which took place at Agricultural Park Sunday. 
attracted a jarge number of spectators and passed off, as usual, very 
— and satisfactorily. Seventeen members faced the trap for 
he m shoot, and, although none of succeed making 


His response. when presented with the medal, will long be remem- 

. During the medal s astray 
wild goose flew over the field, at a height of about 60yds. A score of 
voices shouted, “See that goose!” and W. E. Gerber, slipping a shell 
it down in fine style, and 
receiving applause for the best shot of the day. Following is the 


W Gerber, 3lyds..100111111100— 8 G Watson, 26yds. 101011101110— 8 
J W Todd, 26yds..111101011111—10 J E Kane, 21yds. ..111111011011—10 
H Gerbei, 26yds...111111001011— 9 Ruhstaller, 2lyds..001110110011— 7 
G Schroth, 2iyds..111110110111—10 F Tebbets, 2iyds. 110101111111—10 
W Verity, 2iyds...010111111011I— 9 E Stevens. 2lyds..101111011111—10 
M Coffey, 2iyds...101111100111— 9 O Miller, 2tyds....010111010101— 7 
J Gerber, 26yds....111111111011—11 J Zuver, 3lyds. .:.111111101101—10 
H Eckhbardt,%6yds.010010111011I— 7 H Hurd, 2lyds....011101001111— 8 





BRANTFORD, Ont., Oct. 28.—A meeting was held at the Kerby 
House this evening for the purpose of forminga gun club in this city. 
The object of the club being for mutual improvement in the art of 
shooting, and in assisting to enforce the laws for the protection of 
game in this province. A good representation of leading citizens 
were present. The following are the names of the officers elected: 
Dr. William T. Harris, President; Mr. John Bishop, Vice-President; 
Mr. J.T. Slater, Treasurer; Mr. Herbert Yates, Secretary. A com- 
mittee was appointed to draft a constitution and by-laws for the club, 


B« st score for prizes made by T. Beers, of New Haven, 23 out of 25 


shoot at Wellington on Oct. 31. There wasa fair attendance. Fol- 


son the second with 9, and Wardwell the third with 8. 8th event, 5 
blackbirds, Stanton, Sanborn and Adams divided first. 9th event, 5 


being run into her keel, a semi-circular trough of steel. Unlike the 


“A very disappointing vessel hitherto is the Galatea; in fact, her 


settled into its place. The method adopted of putting in her ballast 
was, however, by no means a happy one, and in spite of what any of 
the painfully scientific gentlemen may say or theorize, it is wrong as 
can be to go right to the end with fixed dead weight. Galatea has a 
trough full, which, according to accounts, might have been got lower 
down than it is. There is some deterrent influence at work which 
pu!ls the vessel back; in fact, when being hard driven, she puts one 
in mind of the sailor’s featherless poll parrot, who was always brand- 
ishing her naked wings and threatening to fly—in short, Galatea 
seems trying to get off, but cannot. She is a fine, bold looking 
cutter, and if good looks went for anything would sail fast, while 
it is not the want of her steel plating being fair that stops 
the vessel; in fact the work is equal to thst of the Vandura and Wen- 
dur, which is, indeed, saying a great deal. The vessel was given a 
fair chance to win prizes, but made a sorry show; in fact the only 
occasions in fourteen races that a really meritorious display of speed 
can be pointed to were in the sweepstakes up the Swin, and on the 
first day of the Royal Clyde tta. Her winning total amounted to 
an insignificant second prize of £20, gamed in Belfast Lough, when 
Irex beat her upward of seven minutes. She sailed her maiden race 
in the match from Southend to Harwich, and led the fleet home, but 
did not save her time for a prize; and her other unsuccessful essays 
tta. the match up the Swin to 
Southend, the Royal Thames and New Thames matches, from the 
Lower Hope round the Mouse and back; the Nore to Dover race and 
one engagement to Dover. Galatea was docked while on the Thames 
and again on reach the Clyde, and sailed but two matches in Scotch 
waters—those of the Royal Clyde Club. She backed eut of the Ailsa 
Craig match on that blowy morniog when Wendur and Marjorie went 
out through Fairlie Sound, but sailed round the Belfast Lough course 
in a smart breeze and got a second prize on the first 

proved too 
on the next 


k, had 
less altitude stepped. She resumed racing 
















inside the Wigbt in the Royal London match, and, in fair sail 
weather, was beaten gy Ar minutes by Irex and about one an 
a half minutes by Lorna. a subsequent trial at Southampton and 
in two at the Royal Se regatta she was simply nowhere 
at the end of either day, and her racing career came to a remarkably 
summary close. Galatea afterward put the long boom ashore ani 
went about under a trysail, looking tn that guise suggestive 
of a sparrow bereft of its tail. She is a vessel of very s 
ment—perhaps beyond the bounds of expedience to 
Lloyd’s Yacht Register, her d is 13.33 feet, against 11.75 of 
Genesta, while Galatea has a frac’ the lesser beam. Her principai 
dimensions are: Length on load water line, 86.72ft ; th, extreme, 
14.99ft.; to e, Y. R. A. measurement, 89.65 tons. She is stee! 
through and through, and was built by John Reid & Uo., of Port 
as from a design by Mr. J. B. Webb, for Lieut. Henn, Royal 
avy.” 

This record does not promise much for a yacht that is to take part 
in a great race, but there are still many points that may be remedied 
between now and next season, a new sail plan, — a change in 
the ballast, a good skipper. and such other changes as her work this 
year have suggested, may show Galatea to be equal to her fellows in 
the early races of the year, If she is not as good as the bes‘, and a 
yee better, there is no chance for her doing what Genesta has not 

one. 


WHAT NEXT? 


wee the time when some wicked cutter men, probably bribed by 

British gold, first introduced that evil institution, the lead mine 
with double-head rig, to the waters of Staten Island, although the 
pernicious principles that they advocated have been widely spread; 
there has been one spot where the sloop man was sate from any en- 
croaching improvement, where the American oe could flap his 
wings over a fleet of centerboard boats, stubby of tail and shoal of 
draft, and boasting but one jib. Other places might admit cutters, 
might try lead keels or add a staysail, but Bay Ridge was still true to 
its ancient principles, born of the neighboring flats of Gowanus. No 
lead keels were wanted there, in fact the attempt to use one, and its 
failure through bad engineering, servi;d for some time as a most ef- 
fective argument against them, the dropping of a shue of a few hun- 
dred pounds because of the use of iron bolts, being magnified into the 
loss ~ a heavy lead keel because such things could not be properly 
secured. 

Into this last refuge of the faithful, various foreign innovations 
have at times insinuated themselves. Yachts have changed their 
rigs until even a double jib is no longer speciaily noticeable, and even 
a real cutter Jast year was enrolled in the club. This season the fell 
work has still gone on from bad to worse, one or two old boats 
ventured to try outside ballast, a new yacht, the Daphne, was built 
with a lead keel and, sad to say, has turned out very fast; but the 
last cruel blow has lately fallen when the Crocodile, the best of a 
type that was considered perfect, a boat that was fastest in her class 
and all that a boat should be, was hauled up to have two tons of her 
inside ballast transferred to her keel. 

If this is so what may we e: t next? Now that lead keels have 
been fairly adopted we may look for ao less radical a change than 
the enactment of fair and enlightened rules of measurement, under 
which the boats jof other clubs can enter. ‘“’Tis the first step that 
costs,” and that step has now been taken. Lead keels and staysailis 
are at last recognized. A new rule of measurement must in time 
follow, and then farewell to the last of the *‘protection” which has 
kept alive for so long the orthodox American sloop. Have conserva- 
tive owners of andediluvian tendencies no rights which others must 
be compelled to respect? Is there no club left where they may find 
defense from the unwished for improvements of foreign designers? 
Must they wake up, put on lead keeis and sailor rigs and yacht in 
real earnest, or fall out of the race? Until lately they bave had one 
haven of safety where the hated cutter could only enter by sawing 
off her stern and stowing her keel inside; and now this last refuge is 
thrown open tothe enemy. Where will they go next? 


THE COST OF MODERN YACHTS. 


7 question of the relative excellence and cost of the various 
methods of building is one that directly concérns all yachtsmen, 
and it is of special mterest here, as the present tendency is toward 
English practice, which differs in a marked degree from our own. 
Anything worse than the method of building once too common here, 
and even now often met with, itis hard to conceive of. Heavy and 
bulky material, a lack of all proportion, and the absence of proper 
fastening were the main characteristics of this style, which is grad- 
ually giving place to something better. Yacht building in England, 
on the contrary, had gone through a process of evolution similar to 
that which many trades, notably engine and carriage building, have 
experienced here, methods of construction and materials at hand 
were carefully studied, every part was reduced to the size consistent 
with ample strength, and all superfluous weight was eliminated, and 
special attention was paid to the proper joining of all parts. This 
system, thoroughly carried out, has made the English racing yacht 
as strong and light as an Ameriean carriage is noted for being, but 
the objection has been made that the cost of such work is too great. 
Skull, both in design and in handiwork, has been substituted for 
rougher labor and haphazard construction, and of course skilled 
labor is more expensive to a certain degree. The amount of material 
used is less, if anything, but it is of a more expensive class and bet- 
ter quality, mahogany instead of yellow pine, copper in place of iron. 
The question to be determined is whether the increased cost of 
English yachts is due merely to the employment of a proper grade 
of material and workmanship, such as is essential in a well con- 
structed yacht, or whether it 1s due to a super-refinement of construc- 
tion that can be dispensed with; whether, in fact, the undoubted 
advantages of the system cannot be obtained without too great an 
expense. In America for mstance, the cost of yachts built as in 
England, with double skin, teak and copper. has been so great as to 
limit them to a few, but there is no doubt but that a thorough study 
of English methods with our native woods, would give a far lighter 
and stronger boat than the usual style of shipbuilding in miniature. 
The question of cost has lately been discussed in the London Field, 
a correspondent asserting that a modern 5-tonner, only about 33x5ft. 
6in. on water line, would cost considerably over £500 or $2,500. This 
assertion has brought out the interesting letter given below, in which 
are all the details of cost. For $2000, the sum mentioned, a center- 
beard sloop of about 28ft. waterline and 12ft. beam, with a cabin 
house, giving more room in one way than the 5-tonner, would be 
turned out kere in the ordinary style, but it would mean plank keel, 
cedar or yellow pine planking fastened with galvanized nails, oak 
sawed timbers, Hebt sails and gear, and iron ballast of pigs, or a part 
east to fit; and any comparison of size and cost with the following 
example, must take these items into consid eration. 

Srr—On reading Mr. W. S. Kelly’s letter on the cost of 5-tonners, I 
cannot resist giving my actual experience of hard facts on the sub- 
ject, because I should be sorry to let such an impression as he strives 
to put forth go on a circular tour, such as it will in the columns of the 
Field, without giving it a flat contradiction. I happen to have seen 
the Freda, 5 tons, and remember she is planked with mahogns also 
sheathed inside over timbers with same, and was coppered and very 
elaborately fitted up inside, all of which is quite unnecessary and ab- 
solutely obstructive to speed, besides costing a lot of money. My 5 
Circe was built in winter of °80-1. Her principal dimensions are: 
W.L, 30ft. 9in.; beam, 6ft. 144in.; draft, 5fc. 9in.; freeboard, 2ft.; 
over all, 37ft. 6in. Material: Knglish elm keel, 2ft. wide, 5in. thick; 
timbers,oak and alternate American elm steamed ; keelson, greenheart, 
5ft. by 4in.; vanized angle-iron floors; stem and stern-post and 
deadweods all of oak; beams larch, stronger than pitchpine; knees. 
galvanized iron; American elm planking; pine sana sheerstrake, 
bulwark and coverivg board, and all fittings, ogany ; rail, Amer- 
ican elm; mast, Oregon pine; spars, white pine; wire rigging, Newall’s 
imperial steel; blocks, galvanized iron strops; Ratsey’s sails. She had 
mahogany fittings, pantry, seats, etc.,in cabin. The actual cost was: 
Builder, for hull, —, ironwork and fitting lead keel, in- 
cluding cabin fittings, £180; lead, £80; sails, £°0; blocks, £11 
12s.; wire rigging and rope, £10; rigger, £5; anchor and chain, 
tested, £3 12s. 6d.; punt, £8; upholstery, £7 10s.; general 
outfit, £10; painting, £15; total, 14s. 6d. With the ex- 
ception of the wire and rope, and the painting and gen- 
eral outfit items, I have taken the above from the actual bills in my 
—. Lead now is only £10 a ton; this reduces that item £20. 

myself got all these contracted for by tradesmen in the port of 
Barrow, except the sails. The boat is well built; in fact, all the main 
timbers are titted like cabinet work, and she can be classed at Lloyd's. 
The blocks are as good as cap be turned out anywhere. She is per- 
fectly tight, and does not work in the least when hard pressed. 
She is in appearance, either in or out of the water, one of the prettiest 
vessels anywhere, and as fast and fine a sea-boat as anything of her 
length afloat. I consider a racing boat will cost less than a eruisiug 


.one; for the former, in the smail classes, should have no cabin fittings 


whatever beyond a port and starboard — to sit on, open rail for 
sails, and movable box thac will go out through the skylight when 
racing, to hold compass, lamps, candlesticks, crockery. ete. As the 
cost of these small boats is an important matter to ju achtsmen, 
the matter is interesting, and it would be moresoif Mr. Kelly will give 
particulars as to the cost of the 5-tonner, which was many hundreds 
over £500. One paid hand is not sufficient between ports unless there 
are some good amateurs on board as well. Two professionals are 
little enough crew between ports by themselves; but a boy will do for 
second hand in a cruiser, 
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THE CRUISING YAWL “BONITA.” 


THE CRUISING YAWL BONITA. 


T= little yacht whose lines and sail plan we publish this week 

will be tamiliar te many yachtsman, as she hails from New 
London and has been frequently seen there during the past summer. 
She was designed by her owner, Lieut. C. D. Parkhurst, U.S. A., who 
has used her steadily for cruising and harbor sailing about New Lon- 
don and the Sound. She is a veritable single-hander, as her owner 
uses her alone in all weather, the division of sail making the labor 
light. While the design shows many points capable of improvement, 
it has the essential features of a good cruising craft, safety and accom- 
modation, the arrangement described below making the boat a refuge 
in bad weather and at night, while she has the large cockpit needed 
for sailing parties. 

The Bonita is a keel boat, 21ft. 6in. in length over all. 18ft. waterl'ne | 
and 7ft. beam, with 3ft. draft of water: carvel built, of cedar witb oxk 
timbers and heavy oak keel and keelson. Her outside keel is lin. 
deep, and has 560 pounds of lead cast therein. 

She is fitted with open cockpit 9ft. long and 5ft. wide ai the widest 
part, with seats and room enough for a party of six or eight for a 
day’s sail. There isa storm cloth provided for closing up all the 
front part of cockpit—leaving simply standing room for her belms- 
man—in case of heavy or rainy weather, or for use when cruising 
for sleeping purposes. She has also an awning 12ft.x7ft. for use 
when lying at anchor in harbor, when fishing. etc., or for u-~e at night 
to sleep under. She also has a deck tent that rises 444ft. above her 

deck, giving 7ft. standing room from floor of cockpit for use in cruis- 
ing for turning her cockpit into a good roomy cabin. ‘lhis tent is 
made to pitch over a jointed frame for each end, with ridge and eave 
rods, and is very rigid and steady even in the hardest winds. The 
= being a hip roof gives standing room at the eaves as well as the 
center. 

To pitch the tent the main boom is unshackled from its goose neck 
after furling the sail, and the whole affair is thus swung up out of 
the way by the halliards. The frames then are set up, the foot of 
each frame fastening to small brass screw-eyes in the deck. The 
tent being stretched over, guys are taken to the main and mizzen 
masts, holding a!l firm and solid. The doors are on the side, opposite 
toeach other. and can be rolled up and fastened, giv-ng plenty of 
ventilation when needed. The walls can also be rolled up and fast- 
ened, leaving the top for a canopy during the day. 

The floor of the cockpit is fitted with a gating and this latter can 
be raised and Jaid upon movable rods fitting with sockets under th» 
edges of the seats so as to make a platform level with the seats and 
the whole width of the cockpit. ere a long wide bed can be made, 
and from one to three can sleep as comfortably as at home or in 
camp on land, though rather close stowing for three. Under the 
deck two can also sleep on a pinch, and one has done so frequently. 
From floor to deck is nearly high enough for one to sit upright, and 
there is plenty of room for either sleeping or stowing duffle. Up in 
the peak is a locker for spars, sails, etc., and under this is a large air 
tank. The whole of her overhang is filled with an air tank made to 
fit, and behind her staving she is filled with air tanks also, and every 
other space otherwise not used is fitted with the same. 

Her ballast is lead, weighing exactly 2,045 pounds, cast part in the 
keel, and part in blocks to fit under her floor and close to her skin, so 
as to place the weight as low down as possible. With this ballast it 
is hard work to get her rail awash, and every inch she goes down 
under press of her sail makes it so much the harder to get her down 
the next inch. She has never taken in water over her lee washboard, 
and very seldom has had her rail awash for any length of time, even 
though she has been out in heavy winds and seas. Her deck is as dry 
as a bone also: she, in fact, hardly keeps her deck tight from any 
— she gives it by shipping water. 

The lead in her keel is securely fastened by Muntz metal bolts, 
coming up through heavy oak keelson with nuts run down close. 
She has extra floors of heavy natural grown ouk to support her keel, 
so that she can carry much more ballast outside—or inside for that 
matter—without straining or starting her ga' board streaks. 

Her bowsprit, masts and spars are all of spruce. The bowsprit is 
shipped over the stem and does not reef. It has heavy bobstay and 
shrouds of galvanized iron wire rope, setting up with turnbuckle for 
bobstay and lanyards for shrouds. 

Her forestay comes down to clamp out on her bowsprit 2ft. from 
her stem to give larger foresail than stay coming to stem would give. 
and her outer stays come to iron band near bowsprit end, all being of 
galvanized iron wire rope, as are also the shrouds to main and mizzen 
mast. Forestay sets up with lanyard, outer stay with turnbuckle. 
The sail plan shows the exact sizes of the sails, including balloon ge 
which sets with snap hooks on outer stay and fills up all space for- 
ward. It can also be used asa aker, the same halliards being’ 
used to hoist it and a boom, not shown, used to boom it out. 

_ The to) is set on a club that hoists from deck with double hai- 
liards. he main shrouds by lash- 
ing thereto, 


The mainsail 
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forestaysail with single, but oy the forestaysail is not reefed; 
alone for head sail. The fore- 
staysail is fitted to boom and works itse!f, so that in sailing by the 


it is Jowered instead, and the jib us 
wind the jib sheet is the only rope that has to be tended. 


All sheets iead aft and belay close to the band of the helmsman, 
and one man can he ndle ber all alone with justice to both himself and 
the boat, even in heavy weati.er. She will steer herself and allow the 
crew to go forward and set topsail in light winds. As the topsail 
clews up it can be taken in by clewing when one is alone, should it 


come on to blow too heavy to carry it. 


As with ail yawls, sai] can be reduced ina hurry. She bas been trien 
under all combination of her seils and she trims and works well 
under all, and is by no means slow either under headsails and mizzen. 

The woodwork on the Bonita was executed by Messrs. Rogers & 
Comstock. the well known boat builders of New London, Conn , and 
the iron work by Mr. Higgins, and is a first-class job. Her rigging 

ick, of the yacht Surprise. and her sails made 
by sailmaker Storry, whose work isto be seen on many New York 
yachts. She is fitted with two anchors and a folding kedge, and has 
all the outfit necessary for cruising by day or night. She also carries 


was fitted by Capt. Burd 


a light canvas canoe as a quarter boat without any trouble. 


THE RIG OF SMALL CRUISERS. 


CORRESPONDENT in Quincy, Iil., who contemplates a cruise to 
Florisaina yacht 25ft. over all, and 7ft. 4in. beam. drawing about 


3ft., with an iron centerhoard, asks some questions as to the best rig: 
If, as we suppose, he is going alone, or must be able at times to work 


the boat himself, the yawl rig will be the easiest and safest. We 
give an example cf a similar boat this week, but would advise a sin- 
gle jib, as better in this case than double head rig, as in the yawl the 
jib will be but small. The question was well summed - in the For- 

e rig of the 


EST AND STREAM of Uct.1. The general proportions of t! 
Bonita will suit our correspondent’s boat, but we cannot give full 


dimensions without more detaiis. He also asks as to iron fastenings 


for salt water, as copper is difficult to obtain The latter would be 
much preferable and may be had in New York of any size, but iron, 
if galvanized and properly puttied over, will Jast for an indefinite 
time. The difference in first cost is not worth considering if the boat 
is really a good one and copper can be obtained as cheaply as in 
the larger cities. Weclip from the Field the following suggestions 
on singlehanded sailing which will be of value to our correspondent 
and to otbers of our readers: 

Whether an 8 tonner van be sailed by the owner and one man with- 
out too hard work depends, of course, mainly upon the boat, the 
owner and the man. The boat must be handy, steer easily, carry a 
steady weather helm. not break off in the hardest puffs. come about 
ea-ily under head sails only, also under head sails and a balt-set 
mainsail or storm trysai', be seaworthy, well found, and with hal 
liards, sheets, and all ieads running fair and clear, and conveniently 
rove; and she should also turn to windward under foresail and main- 
sail, and lie to with perfect safety in any weather. The owner must 
of course be perfectly at home at the helm, and be able to handle 
both head sneets without assistance in going about. But I think that 
is not all. In fairness to the man he ought to be able not only to 
shirt a small jib or topsail for a larger (which is easy enough), but to 
strike a big topsail (mine had an 18ft. yard), or shift the jargest jib 
for a smalicr in a good stiff breeze while turning to windward, and 
With no assistance, except “a hand to the sheet,’’ which the helms- 
map can lend, while balliard and tack are being got up and down. 
He should also be exceptionally expert in heaving the lead. Of 
course the man ought to be everything that is admirable; but the 
qualities I value most highly are cheerfulness and willingness, I 
have had many a pleasant cruise with a lad, whose want of ability 
as a yachtsman was mcre than compensated for by his cheerful- 
ness, that “instinct” common to youths brought up at sea (at ieast 
on board fore-and-afters), and bis other good qualities. Last but not 
least, owner and man should each be abie to round the vessel to and 
pick the other up without a shadow of a chance of missing the mark 
at the first offer.—Hanpy BILLy. 


A TEST FOR ROPE.--the following test for manilla rope is given 
in the Hield, and we reproduce it, as it may be of sufficient interest 
to our yachtsmen to induce some of them to try it. Good cordage is 
about as important as any part of a yacht’s equipment, and it is 
economy in all cases to use Only the best, and the following test may 
be of use in determming the materia: ‘Some four or five years 
since,”’ the Times says, ‘ta new fibre known as Sisal hemp was intro- 
duced into the market, heing so named from the place where it is 

roduced, which is Sisal, Yucatan, in the Gulf of Mexico. This fibre 
an excellent appearance, closely resembling that of Manilla 
bemp, but it pos-esses only half the strengtn and one-third the dura- 
bility of the latter. Hence it is unsuited for the manufacture of rope 
for shipping. or, in fact, for any purpose where a sound and reliable 
rope is required, especially where sudden and excessive strains have 
to be met The price of Sisal hemp, moreover, is only about half 
that of Manilla, and hence an inducement is offered to unpriocipled 
rope manufacturers to mix the two kinds of fibre and supply it as a 
pure Manill: hemprope. I[tis well known that advantage is but too 
trequentty taken of this inducement, the manufacturer well knowing 
that there is little or no chance of the purchaser ever detecting the 
fraud.”” We do not think this ‘fraud’ is much practiced by rope 
makers, and a statement that hawsers are not tested for the Ad- 
muralty is not correct. The test for pure Manilla or Sisal is said to be 
astollows: “Three pieces of 3in. rope were procured, one made 
from pure Manilla hemp, one from pure Sisal and one from an equal 
mixture of Manilla an Sisal, the fibres having been carefully inier- 
mixed before the varns were spun. Each of the ropes was uatwisted 
and from a strand of each was taken a piece of the yarn about 6in. 
in length. Each piece of yarn was untwisted and separated into 
loose fibres, which were separately rolled between the palms of the 
hands, producing three balls of fiore, each about the size of a large 
walnut. These three balls were then placed on an iron fire shovel 
and each lighted and thoroughly burned out. There were then three 
piles of ashes of perfectly dissimilar apeeeente. The Manilla hemp 

roduced an ash having a dull grayish-black appearance; the Sisal 
Some left an ash of a whitish gray cotor. while une combined Manilla 
and Sisal fibre gave a grizzly white and black ash, reminding one of 
nothing so much as a man’s beard when turning from black to gray. 
The presence of the two fibres was distinctly apparent by the different 
colors of the ashes."’ 

A REPLY TO “H. B.’S’” LETTER.— Editor Forest and Stream: In 
your last issue I read a communication from one who signs himself 
“H. B.,”’ in which he informs us that the Puritan is like nothing under 
the earth, on the earth, in the water or on the water. Then verily she 
must be or the air, and what name shail we give this conglomera- 
tion? Webster is not equal tothe emergency. ‘“H. B.’’ tells us in 
one breath that the Puritan resembles nothing; in the next breath 
that she resembles the’ Shadow. Any one who hasseen the two 
yachts’ models knows the error of this statement. ‘“H. B.” asks for 
a clear, concise definition of sloop and cutter. The same definition 
that held good on the advert of the Saxon (or Kitten) in Eastern 
waters does not answer ai this writing, according to his opinion. 
There was no difficulty then in drawing the line between cutter and 
sloop. He knows how the Saxon was hooted at whenever she entered 
in a regatta. Not ne orapy other sloop advocate dreamed that the 
rig of the Saxon would ever be used to keep the Cupin this country, 
and if any one had told them so he would have been annihilated. All 
this controversy seems to have been brought about in order to let 
the Puritan advocates down easy. As to whether the races were for 
the Cup or to determine the difference between cutter and sloop, I 
say tbat they were for the Cup, and that at all hazards, as shown in 
the races. Perhaps it would have been as satisfactory to ‘*H. B.”’ if 
he had confined himself to the class of yacbts [ admire so much in- 
stead of a compromise. There is a difference between an American 
original and an American copy. In — to the skimming dishes 
that have been and now are this side of Cape Cod, he evidently has 
forgotten the Coming, Wayward, Undine. Madcap, Siren, Whitecap, 
Lillie, Magic, the last. if 1 am correctly informed, a veritable skim- 
ming dish and one that has made it about as warm for the Shadow as 
any other boat ever did.—Loya.ry. 


A SHOAL DRAFT STEAM YACHT.—Cruising about Florida is 
— year becoming more popular and to it we owe in a great meas- 
ure the development of the shoal draft type at this time when the 
tendency is toward deeper boats. To this is in a great measure due 
to development of the sharpie and also such yachts as the new 
schooner Whim. A new steam yacht of the same class is now bui!d- 
ing ai Greenpoint, by Mr. S. H. Pine, for Mr. Pierre Lorillard, who 
will use her m the South. She will be 110ft. long, 20ft. beam, and 4ft. 
6m. draft. Her engine and boiler will be as light as possible and she 
will have two screws, each 8 bladed and 4ft. diameter. The bull will 
be of wood, cak keels, hackmatack frame and yellow pine planking, 
all fastened with yellow metal. copper and locust treenails. She will 
be rigged as a schooner with pole masts. 

A DINNER TO CAPTAIN ELLSWORTH.—The fellow townsmen 
of Captain Joe kilsworth have rejoiced much of late over his success- 
ful work on the Puritan, and on Wednesday of last week nearly two 
bundred of them met at Schuyler Hall, in Bergen Point, to do him 
honor. A number of New York yachtsmen were present, as well as 
many yachuwsmen from Bayoune and Bergen Point. Mr. Meigs, of 
Bayonne. presided and introduced Captain Ellsworth. Mr. Harden- 
burgh presented a handsomely engrossed and framed ser.es of reso- 
lutions, passed by the ciuzens of Bayonne, and also a diamond stud. 
A dinner was then served, after which speeches were made by many 
of the yachtsmen present, 

















































































































































THAT FINAL RACE AGAIN.—Editor and Stream: After 
reading carefully Mr. Kunhardt’s account of how a “fluke” won the 
second Cup race for the Puritan, I am still unable to see it, aud write 
for further information if you are not weary of the subject. as I be- 
lieve your readers are not. Many like myself, while in no sense 
yachtsmen, still have sailed catboats and small sloops sufficiently. to 
take a great interest in all that relates to these races, and —_ 
they are ready to be convinced that the so-called skimming dish is by 
no means an ideal boat. nevertheless believe the race should be 
decided strictly on ite merits as actually sailed. Now, it seems to 
me the situation on the beat home was this: The Genesta on the short 
starboard tack to the southwest, started with a lead of two minutes 
down the course before the Puritan turned the mark—say a quarter 
to a third of a mile. According to Genesta advocates, on this tack 
she not ovly held all she had, but increased her lead, and at the same 
time went to windward of the Puritan, so that when both boats came 
about almost simultaneously at 1:22. Genesta was half a mile to wind- 
ward, and led on the course N. N. W. by a quarter of a mile. Very 
soon after this occurred the om, wind rismg from twenty to thirty- 
five miles an hour, accompanied with a shift of three or four points 
to the north, now blowing almost into tbe eyes of the yachts, which 
ane fell off to about north by east, and ran this course until 
2:16 P. M.. when it was discovered that the Puritan, from hb-ing a 
quarter of a mile astern at 1:22, bad drawn ahead all the way from 
a half mile to a mile, and thereafter, when again on the starnoard 
tack, was able to come down on the Genesta with a free sheet and so 
win the race. I cannot see how all this bears out the assertion that 
the Puritan won by a fluke. The first surprising thing is that the 
Puritan beats back in three minutes thirty seconds less time 
than the Genesta is able to, and yet the Puritan sails in distance one 
mile and a half further; or in other words, the Genesta, to have 
sailed the same distance as the Puritan, would have required, 
at the speed of both boats, at least twelve mioutes more than 
the Puritan actually did it m, and that, too, allowing the 
very high speed of a mile in six minutes, unquestionably 
too high a speed for their wirdward work. Now, I cannot 
s-e how this result in figures can be gainsaid; and if it cannot 
be, then is it not preposterous to say that the Puritan won by a fluke? 
To me the fluke appears to be based on a confusion of tne position of 
the vachts at 2:16, when the Genesta came about for home, with that 
which they occupied the better part of an hour previous, when 
the squall and shift of wind occurred. It is said that’ at 
2:16 the Puritan was about a mile ahead on the port tack. 
When the yachts came about for home, by the shift of wind 
oecurring some forty minutes previous this mile was converted into 
windwar.i advantage, Puritan came down with a full on, pinched Gen- 
esta, and so won—a palpable fluke! But the question is not answered, 
How came the Puritan to be that ‘nile ahead? And this is the critical 
question, is it not,on which the whole race depends? If that mile, or 
a considerable part of it, was due to honest sailing, then aJl the Puri- 
tan gained after it was won not by fluke, but oy tne speed which had 
yvained for her the advantage which she afterward used. How was 
ii? Thus: In one hour and ten minutes the Puritan had wiped out 
the quarter mile lead of the Genesta, gone about a mile to the fore 
during the heaviest weather of the day and — the stiffest wind 
ward sailing. Was this remarkable performance due to a shift of the 
wind of three or four —— How did the Puritan perform? I quote 
the World, including the remark to Puritan’s disadvantage already 
quoted by Mr. Kunhardt, with the immediately following lines 
omitted by him: *The white sloop, however, constantly outreached 
her and drew ahead, her lee bow being at 1:45 full a quarter of a mile 
away. The cutter evidently was holding to windward better. At 1:50 
they got a pretty sharp squall from the north northwest, but 
the British boat carried her topsail in grand style. It did 
her more harm than good, however, as it kept shaking, and 
the Yankee sloop. with topmast snugly housed, made much 
better weather of it, and drew more and more ahead. 
The squall passed, but left behind it a strong breeze and fine 
weather. The sea soon got up. the water flying clear over the top of 
the Luckenbach’s pilot house, and this was cutter weather and no 
mistake. It did not seem to trouble the sloop, however. and the 
more the sea got up the more she beat the cutter. She not only out- 
reached ber, but she held a better wind, and was gradually eating up 
into the British boat’s course.’ Thus the World, one of the journals 
which inclines to the opinion that the Puritan won by a fiuke. What 
was the situation when the wind shifted? If the view of the race 
taken by Genesta’s friends is correct the cutter then had the sloop 
down to leeward about half a mile (for be it remembered that ali the 
distance on the southwest tack, due to the twe minutes lead round 
the stake, and all her gain on the tack, became windward advantage 
as soon as the yachts stood on the port tack, and cutter men are sure 
Puritan had not decreased the lead). and a quarter of a mile astern, 
unless Puritan reached on the Genesta, which cutter men say she could 
not. Now tnen, Puritan down to leeward and astern, wind hauls up 
sharp on port bow, practically into the very eyes of the yachts. Boats 
shift their course to about north by east, and Puritan is still down on 
Genesta’s lee. Unfortunately, also, if the changed angle of the course 
has helped Puritan any, it is away from the fini-h,. and she has got to 
make it all up again when she comes about. Does not this correctly 
describe the situation as it then was, from the cutter point of view? 
And are there in it the elements of a fluke big enough to give Puritan 
her lead at the end of this tack, all the way from half a mile toa 
mile: enable her to beat the twenty miles back in three and a half 
minutes less than Genesta, covering in so doing a distance which 
Genesta would take vine to twelve minutes more than herself to do? 
It is the discussion of these questions on which this much disputed 
race depends.—Reaper. Editor Forest and Stream: Mr. Kunhardt 
was more than half right after all in his ultraisms, and in his repeated 
warnings that we did not possess a ship able to hold the Cup. It was 
perhaps due to his badgering and seemingly unpatriotic sentiments, 
that the Puritan was built and that the Cup remains. What consti- 
tutes a cuter or sloop is now of little moment, since the happy 
medium has been reached in this new type. That the better parts of 
the extreme wide and narrow boat could be embodied with success 
in a half-breed was a pet theory of mine now made manifest in the 
Puritan. The performance of the compromise under the circum- 
stances is almost miraculous. The short time allowed for her con- 
struction, the little opportunities asforded for practical tests, where 
the slightest mistake might cause defeat, makes her to-day the boat 
of all boats. That she could beat the Genesta just as she pleased was 
manifest from first to last The Galatea’s challenge is an earnest 
that we must look sharp if we hope to retain the Cup. Would it not 
be well to build another Puritan more powerful. One not only able 
to defend the Cup, but go over to England and bring back what 
the Genesta has taken away.—R. G. WiLkrns (Camden, N. J.). 


AMERICAN Y. C. RACES.—A race was sailed on Oct. 10 on the 
Merrimac River, off Newburyport, by the boats of thisclub. Banneret 
won the first prize, making a record for her of 10 firsts and 2 seconds 
for 12 starts, including the championship of the Hull Y. C. in the 
second class keels. Course for first and secovd classes, 10 miles; 
third and fourth, 8 miles. The summary of the race is as follows: 


FIRST CLASS. 
Actual. Corrected. 
ee Nh te Ee OO 216 14 1 51 14 
Vici, Perkins & Bowen.... ............... 00-8 2) 42 1 53 52 
PD IE icanctks cp cuicese deeded ooacasmkeenueeceree 2 25 18 2 01 28 
Ds <n decnnsnwuamatnaresimanewiehic: ae nicseueielae Withdrew 
SECOND CLASS. 
Beene. 0. IR oo vic cw natcsccncnsecnasene 219 44 1 51 24 
he Os OPO, Eg BN. Th ROO wns ces cncedies diesisee 2 24 21 1 55 O1 
NN eek NER in ccc acing ised ceennasenaanasr ee Withdrew 
THIRD CLASS. 
White Cloud, N. Rodigrass...  ...... .......0.00- 1 56 56 1 25 36 
PRI, INN MINI anasto nisincnesionich vomgaciunsex .2 02 49 1 2 25 
ME Anat nk carats necanavcnesGn ceunscawect esse 2 2 31 1 53 39 
1 28 15 
1 <9 37 
1 33 09 
1 36 16 
1 41 55 
1 59 05 


THE SPEED OF SMALL Y ACHTS.—The 10-tonner Manola, 38ft. 4in. 
waterline, lately made a good run from Cherbourg to Kingstown. 
Over 223 knots of the distance the average speed was 744 knots, a 
waximum of &¢ knots being maintained at times. The sea and 
weather were bad during most of the run, part of ic being made under 
trysail. Only three persons, two of them amateurs, were on board. 
Tne Satellice, an old-time yawi of 70 tons, also reports an average of 
8.4 and 9 knots, on two runs of 22 and 17 hours each. 


A DINNER TO PURITAN’S OWNERS.—On Oct. 28 a dinner was 
given at the Parker House, Boston, in honor of Mr. Edward Burgess 
and the owners of the Puritan, Mr. John J. Jeffries presiding. At the 
head of the table were the Goeiet Cups, won by Fortuna and Puritan, 
and on the wali was Mr. Halsall’s picture of Puritan. A number of 
informal speeches were made and the occasion was a very pleasant 
one. 

ANOTHER BUBBLE BURST.—The steam catamaran Henry W. 
Longfellow, built by Commodore Voorhis, of Nyack, and that was 
expected to revolutionize river navigation, has gone the way of many 
similar craft and is now offered for sale. The Nereid, a similar ven- 
ture in the sailing line, now ornaments the old basin at Staten Island, 
an utter wreck. 


YACHTING NOTES.—Little is doing now at Pi 


Side by side are the cutters Mona and Muriel, and directly moana 


astern of 
them are and Madge. All are securely shored land 
and in or the winter. Two steam Scomeiiee. Parol and ‘Trifle, 


are also laid up near them. The steam ht Tillie is laid up in th 
basm and next to her is the Orienta. The latter is having oe ainevan 
overhauling, new spars, topsides caulked and painted, and repairs 
to engines. Her two Herreshoff boilers will be removed, and a new 
one of the same m%ke substituted... At Driscoll’s yard a new center. 
sloop is now in frame, building on speculation. She is about 
50ft. over all, with moderate beam, a goed quttane, and consider- 
able depth and rise of floor. The frame is of oak, the keel being a 
substantial piece 12in. deep, with heels of trames well boxed in, while 
6in. of itis outside. The frameis of sawn hackmatack. The boat 
‘otnises to make a roomy and able cruiser....Electra. steam yacht, 
s laid up at Twenty-third street. Brooklyn. A ting of the yacht 
was lately presented to the New York Y. C. ha, steam yacht, 
lies at the foot of Gouverneur street, E. R., overhauling for a south- 
ern cruise. Polynia, steam yacht, will be tried by her new owner, 
Mr. W. H. Starbuck, and afterward will go to Philadelphia for repairs 
and alterations. Vedette, steam yacht, is in Mumm’s stasin, Utowana 
is at Edgartown, Nooya is at Twenty-fourth street, E. R. She will 
have a Jarger boiler and wheel this winter. 


THE CHALLENGE TO THE ATALANTA.—The full text of the 
challenge sent by Mr. J. B. Herreshoff, in behalf of the Stiletto, to 
Mr. Jay Gould, is as follows. As it has been accepted by Mr. Gould 
it is probable that the race will take place next year: BRISTOL, R. I., 
Oct, 28, 1885. Jay Gould, Esq.—Dear Sir: I hereby confirm my verbal 
challenge ef last evening, to race your ste .m yacht Atalanta with the 
Stiletto, for a $500 champion cup, under the same conditions named 
in my former challenge. The course to be from Fort Adams wharf, 
at Newport, leaving Fisher’s Island cn starboard hand, to the buoy 
off Sand’s Point, at the head of Long Island Sound, distance being 
about 150 miles. The race to take place early next season. I think 
this will give you as clear a course as you desire, it being on the 
ocean and Sound. I will hold this challenge open for thirty days. 
Respectfully, Jonw B. HERRESHOFF. 


TYPE AND SPEED.—The views expressed in Mr. Kunhardt’s letter 
concerning the equal possibilities for speed in all types, seems to be 
gaining ground in the yachting world. We find in Yacht of Oct. 
10 the following among its correspondence: *Flormda against Jul- 
lanar, Arrow against Formosa, Puritan against Genesta, constitute 
proof that the question of speed can be solved in a variety of forms, 
when we find the Bentalls, Jessops, Webbs and Burgesses succeeding 
in solving the problem by different methods; they have sweny 
shown that in vessels constructed upo : the principles of naval archi- 
tecture one can in some — or other invert the influence of chief 
factors, replacing beam wits depth and arrivinzatlike resuits. . . 
Well applied mechanical laws permit the production of boats of 
various forms, but of like power and also like speed.” 

THE DRAWBACK ON IMPORTED COAL. -—A section of the Cus- 
tom Laws of the United States reads as follows: “A drawback of 75 
cen's per ton shall be allowed on all bituminous coal impor:ed into 
the United States, which is afterward used fur fuel on board of ves- 
sels propelled by steam engaged in the coasting trade of the United 
States or in the trade with foreign eountries.” A late decision of the 
Treasury Department is to the effect that the above clause does not 
apply to steam pleasure craft, as they are not engaged in domestic 
or foreign trade. 

YACHTS PHOTOS.—We have lately received a number of hand- 
some photographs of yachts taken by Mr. N. L. Stebbins, of Boston, 
the views being selected from a large number taken at all the lead- 
ing races of the season in New York and Eastern waters, inctuding 
the Cup races, which Mr. Stebbins followed in his own tug. Within 
the past year he has taken some 600 pictures of large and small 
yachts and of other vessels, a full list of which is now ready. 

BUFFALO Y. C. RACES.—The Buffalo Y. C. sailed a race on Oct 
10 in a fresh S. W. wind and a heavy sea, four boats starting, the 
scheoners Alarm and Edgar B. Jewett, and the sloops Ripple and 
Turk. Three prizes were offered, a barometer, vacht ensign, and fog- 
horn. Alarm led at the start but finally the eyebolt of her forestay 
broke, losing topmast and bowsprit and springing both masts at the 
deck. Ripple won, with Edgar 8. Jewett tea seconas later. 

THE ARRIVAL OF GENESTA.—On Oct. 28, at 9 A. M., Genesta 
sailed into Portsmoutn harbor, after a good pees, made in the 
excellent time of 19 days 19 hours. The news of her safe arrival will 
be welcome to many here who have watched the brave fight she made 
in our waters this season. 


BRUNHILDE.—Mr. Phelps’s schooner Brunhilde arrived at Malta 
on Oct. 20. She is bound for the Suez Canal. 


Canoeing. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING. 
we Saturday the annual meeting of the Executive Committee 
B ‘i 











of the American Canoe Association will be held at Oswego, the 
point determined on by Com Rathbun. Besides che selection of a 
meeting place and other routine business of the Association there is 
little to be done _his year, as the rules and laws previously enacted 
are working well and no change has been found necessary. There is 
one matter, however, or tne greatest importance, that wiil come 
before the Committee—the extension of the Assoviation in the West. 
This matter has engaged the attention of the leading men in the A. 
C. A. for some time, as the membership and active interest in Asso- 
ciation matters has thus far been manly in the East and ‘‘anada. 
Several seuhemes have been suggested for the organization of a 
Western branch of the A.C. A., and the time has now arrived for 
putting one of them into practice. ‘he details of the plan have been 
well discussed and are now determined on, and all that 1s needed is 
the hearty codp: ration of Western canoeists, without which the Asso- 
ciation can do nothing. Circulars have been s-nt to all whose ad- 
dresses were known. and on the number of replies received will 
depend the success of the new measure. Next to this the most 
important change is the establishment of a senior class, on Mr. 
Gibson’s plan, which will probably be carried out. We shall give a 
full report of the meeting next week. 


RACING AND CRUISING CANOES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am afraid that ‘‘Seneca” has put his foot in it, and that the thou- 
sand or so canoeists who, according to him, are aot canoeists, will be 
buzzing about his ears for making fun of their pet hobby. Although 
I am one of the aforesaid “thousand or so,” and have expended a 
vast amount of time and patience, to say nothing of the cu.s, bruises 
and punctures I have inflicted on my suffering digits in monkeying 
and tinkering at my craft to bring it to that state of perfection which 
is the goal of every canoeist’s ambition, | must say that I agree with 
“Seneca.’’ The canoe has been overdone. Instead of the plain, 
serviceable craft ia which McGregor. Bisbop, Alden and the founders 
of the N. Y. UC. C. were wont to cake their cruises in, we have a craft, 
the principal component of which is varnish and uickel plate, heid 
in position by a bewildering conglomeration of lines and battens and 
blocks and cleats, and good intentions to put on some more as soon 
as we can find rocm for them. I know howit is myself, because I 
have one of the things that ‘“‘Seneca” says is not a canoe. and I am 
— well inclined to believe him. 

A few years ago we were satisfied to sit in the bottom of our 
canoes and jog along comfortably with cute httle sails, if the wind 
was fair, and we didn’s care so much whether we went to leeward or 
not; if it was a head wind we paddled, and our boats being lighter 
than they are now, we dida’t mind it. But now itis allehanged. We 
have to sit up on a hurricane deck when we want to saii, and “hike 
over’ to windward at every li.tle puff; our boats are loaded down 
with metal rudders, tillers and ceoterboards till they are rendered 
heavy and useless for inland cruising in swift water; they are too 
long and heavy to be handled quickly with the pacdle, and a rudder 
is useless in rapids; and what kind ot fun is there in one man makiog 
carrics with a canoe weighing one hundred pounds or over? for there 
are more Class B canoes that weigh over ove hundred pounds than 
there are those that weigh less taan ninety. For cruising on large 
rivers and canals they are all right; but where there are no carries 
why not have a larger and more comfortable boat? The most delight- 
ful cruises are tuose made on small streams, where there are many 
riffies, and ofttimes a carry around a mill dam, or other obstruction, 
and after lugging a ee B over such piaces all day it is somewhat 
exasperating to uave the hacdle of the centreboard kneading your 
backbonw all night. 

But the question is can this state of affairs be remedied? Can the 
A. C. A. so limit the spread of sail ia the races as to abulish the deck 
seat and tiller and render ree’ uanecessary? The size of canoe 
limited and the spread of sail limited, canoeisis will cease to 
evolute the canoe into a ere, biker, and pay more atten- 
tion to long cruises, where the canoe is in its proper sphere. As it is, 
the majority of them nd the greater _ of their ume in trying to 
balance staggering loads of canvas, and in making things loo« pretty 
for the meet. Wit the abolit.on of large sail areas there are many 
that = —— the meet and enter — Seeen ee now stay 4 

ey do not care to bring up rear of ihe procession w 
such an enormous gap between it and the head; aset of racing sails 
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purpose. and those who love canoeing for 

its own sake, whee -—_ ere a. or ee so sate beg = 
ver, do not care to carry a great canvas 

gail on lake OF eter oie of entering the races at the 
with such large areas that 

skill to the present leaders of the fleet. 

as good seamanship to sail with a smal! area as with a 

large one, and if all boats are limited in sail area it will require the 

beat qualities of boat.and man to be brought out to win a race, just 

as much as at present. SPrme. 





ON A BARNEGAT CRUISER. 


Ow BoarD THE BARNEGAT CRUISER, v 
Cheesequake Creek, Oct. 31, 1885. § 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


t dro} in here from Prince’s Bay for a harbor to-night 
guardayy Pad to pull the Barnegat cruiser up against the tide, 
almost missed the breakwater at the creek’s mouth in the darkness, 
put managed by luck to get inside, and rowed up past the two bridges, 

ast Charley Applegate’s inn, and am anchored opposite the high 
Pank a few rods above the latter. You have cruised around here 

ourself and know whereIlam. It’s blowing cold outside; but I’ve 
gut the tent up over the cockpit. the oil srove is booming inside, and 
while I’m waiting for my supper to get well setrled I'll refer to the 
last FOREST AND STREAM, which I’ve brought along, and write you a 
few lines about canoes and Barnegat cruisers. 

I know that, as ‘‘Surge’’ says, there area great many canoeists 
whose only eanoeing consists of ‘‘sailing or paddling about a harbor 
of an afternoon.”” My own business has been such that that sort of 
canoeing Was the only kind available for me for months at a time; 
and it was during these periods that I used what he calls “the best 
racing canoe,” and when I got a chance for a week’s outing I cruised 
in them, too. I found the Pearl, Nautilus and Sunbeam hard to 

die, but they sailed very nicely indeed, provided I carri a so smail 
an area that it wasn’t necessary for me to be constantly “trimming 
sbip” in order to keep from capsizing. Of course I found them 
rather cramped for sleeping in and living aboard, but such disad- 
yantages I could endure for an occasional short cruise. Another 
reason why I have used sailing canoes imstead of a sneakbox when 
not cruising a great deal is because I admire the beauty of a well- 
finished canee and bave always had a weakness for the ssthetie in 
boats. But for practical cruising purposes only, beauty and all that 
aside, I cannot commend the sailing canoe. Then [ fasten to the 
homely sneakbox for good and all. — 

“Surge”’ prefers a canoe because it can be housed and is therefore 
always dry. Well, my Barnegat cruiser has lain at her moorings for 
tne past week in all the severe rain storms of that period, yet to-day 
when I took off her hatches for a three days’ cruise, there were my 
blankets and grub and everything perfectly dry, not a drop of water, 
even in the lutle bilge well. I leave all my outfit lockcd in her 
through the whole cruising season, and am not bothered to pack and 
unpack her at every cruise. 

I ean get home as easily as “Surge” can in his canoe when becalmed. 
It is actually less exertion to row my cruiser than to paddle a loaded 
Sunbeam canoe. I am also as independent as ‘‘Surge’’ in his canoe. 
l never use any ballast in the crui-er except my outfit, and [I can 
handle my boat under sail alone easier because I have so much more 
room. 

For steady work I prefer rowing to paddling. I was even guilty of 

utting bow facing oars on a Nautilus canoe eight years ago. “Jersey 

lue” misjudges my feelings toward the A. C. A. in his interesting 
letter. Ido not believe all of tbose who attend meets are eitoer rac- 
ing sharps or “hotel cruisers,” for I know many of those he mentions 
in his letter who are neither, but from what [ have read of the meets 
I have been led to believe that the real cruising canoeists present were 
a minority. How many of those present at the last meet would anchor 
in old Cheesequake such a cold, windy night as this is, and enjoy it in 
complete solicude? ‘Jersey Blue” would, ‘-Dot” would, “O. K. Cho- 
bee” would. and “Katrina,” and Gibson and Oliver probably; out 
aren't there three who wouldn’t for every one who woul.?. 

The “improvements’’ in canoes that “Jersey Blue” lays such stress 


_things about it that it does not dé 
we are 





are all improvements for racing . The reason why 
Metiregor, Bishop and “Nessmuk"’ have ‘left canoes as they found 
in their } construction, is because these men are 
cruisers and ; and they know that the more you “improve” 
@ canoe in the “Jersey Blue” men‘ions, the more you ruin the 








eraft for cru i i is not a necessary factor of 
too @nall ser plicatteas ee oan tee wa poin in 

ac ‘ gear, an isa it in 
favor uf the ietuiser that1t admits of using abundant cleats, 


; ¢enterboards and tillers without 
lity as acruising craft. The reason is that it 


roomy than a ¢: 

I have never attended an”: on meet, and if I have said barsh 
both sides writing ‘mistaken’ faces thrcegh eomnenilios, 

on bot es ng eas thron nexpertence. 
If I had attended meets instead of z up my vecstiona i coainen 
T might believe in racing. and if "J vy Blue” and the rest of you 
had owned a Barnegat cruiser ood aboard of her for a fortn ght 
or so, you might perhaps fim better than a canoe for open water 
eruising. 

Weil, I am almost falling asleep over this letter, and will close. The 
wind is so high that [ am afraid of dragging my ancnor if I leave up 
the tent, so guess I will take it down, pull the hatches over the coek- 
pit instead, and turn in. Good night. Seneca, 





AN INTERNATIONAL CHALLENGE CUP. 


MEETING of the New York C. C. was held at the residence of 
the Commodore on Oct 28, at which, after some general busi- 
hess was transacted, the proposal to offer an international challenge 
cup, to be c »mpeted for by members of foreign canoe clubs, was laid 
before the elib by Com. Munroe. It was at once resolved to offer 
such a cup, and on motion Mexsrs. C. J. Stevens and Chesebrough were 
appointed a committee to act with the Commodore in selecting de 
signs and raising funds f>r the purpose. An amount sufficient to 
cover the cost of the cup was at once subscribed by those present, 
and a draft of the proposed conditions of the races was pr+sented for 
——-,, The following letter has been sent to the secretary of the 
yal ©. C.: 
To the Secretary g. the Royal C. ¢., England: 

Sm—The New York C. C., at a meeting held Oct. 28, voted to offer 
an international challenge cup to be sailed for by canoes, as it 
seems probable that some of the Royal C. C. members will visit 
America next year. The conditions under which the races will be 
sailed are appended, subject to modification if it seems de-irable to 
members of the Royal C. C. 

CONDITIONS. 


1. The canoes competing must come within the limits defined by 
the N. Y. C. C. rules, which are identical with those of the A. C. A. 
and the R. C. C. 

2. The cup is to be held as a perpetual challenge trophy. 

8. The competition is open to any authorized representative of any 
canoe club sailing under foreign colors. Only two canoes to sail in 
any race—one from the challenging club and one frum the club hold- 
ing the cup. 

4. Two victories to be necessary to either win or hold the cup, and 
therefore three races may be sailed—the same canoes competing in 


5. The races.to be sailed on the waters of the club holding the cup 

6. Races sailed in the United States to be contested on New York 
Bay unger the auspices of the N. Y. C. C. 

7. The distance sailed over in each race must not be less than eight 
nor more than ten miles, and within a time limit of three hours, 

8 The races must be sailed during the fourth month after date of 
receiving a challenge. 

_,9. The N. ¥. C. C. rules to govern the races, these are practically 
identical with all canoéing and yachting rules. 

10. The cup must in all cases be held by the club and not by its 
representative. Should tue club holding the cup dissolve its organ- 
ization, the cup will then revert to the N. Y..C. C. 

C. Bowyrr Vaux, Secretary N. Y.C. C. 


a eee — Nn eee ee eee. 


THE NEW RACING CLASS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In answer to Mr. Vaux’s inquiries relative to my suggestion of a 
senior class, } should like to say that I had not examined the records 
at all co see who would be included. Perhaps I ought to have done 
so, but bave not had leisure. If, however, omly ‘wo men would be 
affected by a four-race rule, by all means e it three races to 

romote, or even two. I sed that gome five or six men would 

» affected now, and two or more next year; certainly taking 
fewer out will do little good. 

I would not have the seviors take any priges of the regular pro- 
gramme, The combined sailing-paddling is, I think, just the race we 
want the entries stimulated for. Let the seniors enter by all roeans, 
but for the pleasure oy, 

Still, the committee, if they consider the matter worth taking up, 
will give attention to these matters, and will weigh Mr. Vaux’s good 
ideas as carefully as the original proposition. R. W. Grason. 


KNICKERBOCKER U. ©.—The sixth race for the club sailing 
truphy was held on Saturday afternoon, Oct. 31, over the regular 
8-mile course, viz., around a stakeboat off Fort Lee and return. 
Wind, strong and puffy from the north, ebb tide. The air and water 
were botn too cold to offer much inducement to canoe racing and the 
Nettie, Edvin Fowler, and the Inertia, E. W. Brown, were the only 
starters. Nettie carried a reefed mainsail and small dandy, and 
Inertia had her 35ft. dandy forward and small oa aft. The beat 
across the river was very close, Inertia forging ahead during the 
squalis, and Nettie pulling un between them. Inertia was first to 
jive around the stake and catching a good breeze while Nettie was 
still under the lee of Fort Lee, obtuined a lead of 100yds. which she 
easily maintained to the finish. The canoes each carried 50 pounds 
of ballast. and they behaved admirably in the rough water, tie Sun - 
beam being considerably drier than the Shadow. The Coquago, 
Com. Greenlear, and the Rahda, Mr. P. W Foster, were on haxd to 
render assistance in case of a cupsize. Most of the K. C. C. canoes 
are still in active commission and a large fleet may be seen off the 
club house any pleasant Saturday afternoon. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Ee” No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 














H. C. B.—The grounds are among the most famous in the countr , 
but are now pretty well taken up by clubs. The most direct route is 
to Detioic. 

J. S., Brooklyn.—Will you please answer the following question? 
Who bandied Baronet iv the Kastern Field Trials on Robins Island, 
1881? Ans.— Baronet was handled by A. J. Titus, we believe. 


L. S., West Rutland, Vt.— You may not hunt deer in Vermont. The 
few deer there are those which were imported, and their progevy. 
They are protected by law. For pauthers try the mountains nearest 
Rudand. 


G. A. M., Paterson.—W hat are the dimensions of a trout and bass 
reel piate (or cross bars) as adopted by the Rod and Reel Association? 
Ans. Lepgtb, 276f0. 5 width, gin. ; diameter of circle, 34iu.; thickness 
at the ends, 2-100in. 


X. Y. Z., Denver, Col.—B asks for the stud services of a dog, which 
A assents to, provided he receives two pups. The bitch bas seven 
pups—two dogs and five bi-ches. Is A entitled to first and second 
choice or first choice of dogs and first choice of bitches; or no choice 
at all, but must take what B gives him. Is there an unwritten rule 
which gives the owner of the dog, “first pick of the litter,’’ in the ab- 
sei ce of any agreement. If there is such a rule, it there is an agree- 
ment. changivg to two or more pups, does it still follow taat the owner 
cap first choose all of bis? Ans. The unwritten rule is that the owner 
of the dog shall have his pick of as many pups as ne is to receive. 
In this case th~ owner of dog may insist on first and second choice, 
but it would be ratver hard for bim to do so; and the graceful thing 
would be to take first and third choices. 














Ry HUMPHREYS’ 


HOMEOPATHIC 


4 ' ' | 
2g \eterinary Specifics 

Sein ne SP Cure Diseases of 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
DOGS, HOGS, POULTRY, 


In use for over 20 years by Farmers, 
Stockbreeders, Horse R. R., &. 


Used by U. S. Government. 


4a STABLE CHART -@e 
Mounted on Rollers & Book Mailed Free, 


Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. ¥. 





Humphreys’ Homeopathic 


In uze 30 years. The only successful remedy for 
ii 
Nervous Debility, Vital Weakness, 
and Prostration, from” over-work or other causes. 
$1 per vial, or 5 vials-and large vial powder, for $5. 
SOLD By DRUGGISTS, or sent postpaid on a - 


ice. Address, Humphreys’ 
Medicine Con 100 fa lton Se. eee 





SEND FOR PRICE LIST 
OF THE FINEST DECOY 
DUCKS IN THE WORLD. 


Decoys 


WEEDSP ‘RT, N. Y. 


Beautify the Walls of Your Rooms 


With the three new water color hunting scenes by 
the author of **Tight Shell” and “vouble.” 

A SIDE SHOT (over decoys), _ size 15x20...$2 50 

STOPPING AN INCOMER (Mallards). 11x14... 1 50 

A LOST OPPORTUNITY (Bluebills), 11x14... 1 50 





i 


Above singly by mail, or the set for $5. 
Address C. A. ZIMMERMAN, St. Paul, Minn. 





Hunting Boots or Shoes, Wholesale 
or Retail. JOHN D BETHEL, Man’f’r of 
Sportsmen’s Goods, 124 Chambers st., N.Y. 

Send for Prices. No Postal Cards. 


Quail and Mixed Shooting. 


An English bachelor can accommodate three gen- 


tlemen sportsmen on his preserved plantation. 
Must bring well-broken dogs, hunting buggy, etc. 
Railway fare N. Y. and return, $17. CAPT. TAY 


LOR. Blacks and Whites, Va. 


STONEHENGE OX THE DOG. 
Price $3.50. 
For sale by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


EDWARD A. MULLER, 


Eur Dresser, 
Tannery Street, North Cambridge, Mass. 
FURS LINED FOR RUGS, ROBES, ETO. 


Mounted in the most substantial manner on hooks 
a No.7. We keep the following sizes in stock: Nos. 









Inches long 2 24 3 34 


THE CELLULOID MINNOW. 


This Minnow is practically indestructible. 


pera one to eae WATERS. This cut shows the exact size of 


4 4 


If your dealer does not keep our goods in stock, or will not order them for you, send 50 cents for our 120-page illustrated catalogue. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, Manufacturers of Fine Fishing Tackle, 


18 Vesey Street (Fourth door from the Astor House), New York 


J. FE". 


mg Covers, 50 cts ; by mail, 60 cts. Leggins, $ 


1.45; by mail, $ 


Guns, Ammunition & Gun Implements. 
MARS TER;R Ss, 


51 to 55 Court Street, near City Hall, Brooklyn. 


J. F. Marster’s Far Killing Single-barrel Breechloading Shotgun. 


ress. 50 cts. extra for boxing. U. M. C. Pa Shells, 45 cts. per 100. Bras» Shelis, 3cts. each P 30 cts. . d; 6 id keg, 

H. A. STEVENS, Manufacturer. bag, $150. Crimpers, 10 and 12 gauge, 40 cts. 0 d “wita wir brush and swao. 4 ets. B 
; pers and Loaders combined, 10 cts.; by mail, 15cts. 
combined, 10 cts.; by mail, 15 ce. 80z Powder Flasks, 25 cts : by mail, 


Cartridge Belts holding thirty 10 or 12-gauge shells 25 cts.: b i] 30 cts, Cartri i , » i , 
breechisading guns, 50 cts. Lo Ra ; ma cts. Cartridge Bags for holding fifty shells, 50 cts) Gun Covers with leather handle for 


mail, 5 cts. extra. 


Established 24 Years. 


12-bore. length of barrel 33in., weight 734lbs., walnut stock, price i as if sent by ex- 
1.50, 


shot, 25-pound 


3. sent by mail. 50 cts. Screw Jointed Cleaning Rod with wir brush and swab, 4) cts.; by mail, 50 cts. Devap- 
appers, 5 cts.; by mail, 10 cts. Ring Ex:ractors, 5cts ; by mail,7 cts. Shot and P»wd-r Measures 
cts Shot Pouches with lever charges, 50 cts.; by mail, 55 cts 


Canvas Goors:— 


1.60. Caps. with one peak, 50 cts.; with two peaks, 75 cts.; by 


Coats, with nine pockets, $1.50. Pants, $1.00; by mail, 25 cts. extra. Game Bags, 12x14, 50 cts.; ny mail, 60 cts. Send 2-cent stamp for 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List, 
Open EVENINGS. 


H. CHUBB’S 














Doable Blade 
Hunters’ Hatch 
ets. Best material 
sod workmanship; 

lished 


Price, $1.50. 

’ Send stamp for 
photographs to the 

manufacturer, E P RD, 10 

Dexter Place, Cleveland, O. 


Cloth, 96 pages Price $1.0v. 


J. F MARSTERS. 51 to 55 Court St., near City Hall, Brooklyn. 


This cut represents our **Hevshall” Split Bamboo Bass Red 
length, 8 feet 3 3-10 inches; weight 8oz. This rod has extra tip 
light wood hand-grasp ‘-_— with cane. Metal reel seat, or 
reel bands, as preferred. Hexagonal cap ferrules, with welt. no 
doweis, an.i-friction tie guides.. Three-ring tops, nickel plated 
trimmings fastened on. These rods are all ready tor use, with 
the exception of winding and varnishing, for $7.50. This rod is 
made according to the dimensions given us by Dr. Heushall, and is 
indorsed by him as a “Standard Henshall Rod.” Above rod 
with German silver trimmings, instead of nickel, $9.25. Send 
for catalogue of Trout anc Bass Fly Rods, also Amateur ana Jiod 
Makers’ Supplies, to 


e T. H. CHUBB, Post Mills, O Co., Vt. 
‘*‘Henshall” Svlit Bamboo Bass Rod. - Vw 


Canoe and Camp Cookery. 


A practical cook book for canoeists, Corinthian sailors and outers. 
the author gives explicit and intelligible directions for preparing suct dishes as he has hym- 
self actually tested in camp and on a cruise. This is just where the recipes differ from the 
absurdly impracticable dishes given in some so-calied camp cookery books. 
outfit is described, and numervus hints on camp economy add to the value of the work, 





Practical hecause 


The cooking 


NEW YORK: Forest anD STREAM PUBLISHING Co., 39 Park Row. 
LONDON: i Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Cornbill. 
* { Norriz & Wizson, 156 Minories, E. C, 
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PIEPER 


Nos. 5386, 5383, 5839 and DIANA. 


There is Nothing Else in the World Like Them for the Money. 


Mr. W. K. Haynie, Chappell Hill, Texas, writes under the date ot Aug. 21, 1885: 


“I have given the Pieper Diana 
leading fine makes both English and to 


all my friends.” 


rican. I have broken glass balls at 87 yards, and kill 
down two deer, one with the right and other with the left barrel. There is no possible shot the gun won’t make. 


EF'or Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Arms. 
IF YOUR DEALER HAS NONE, DON’T BUY TILL YOU INSPECT THE PIEPER. 


you sent me a thorough trial, and I endorse it in the strongest language. Iam satisfied I have the best gun I ever shot, and I have used many of 
ducks with No. 6 shot at 75 to 80 yards. It shoots buckshot equally well; I brought 
The finish is equal to the shooting. [ am recommending the Pieper to 


SEND FOR PIEPER CATALOGUE TO 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, Sole Agents. 


Wholesale Dealers in Guns and Gun Goods. 


84 & 86 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


The NEW MARLIN .32 and .38 Rifles, 7%lbs., kill twice as far as any other of same calibers. 


The DALY HAMMERLESS 


captured the Illinois Diamond Badge again this year. 





SMALL YACHTS. 


Their Design and Construction, Exemplified by the 
Ruling Types of Modern Practice. 


By Cc. FP. BUNHARDT. 


Tue Forest AND STREAM Posisutna Company takes pleasure in announcing the publication of a magnificent quarto volume, beari 
field of Small Yachts, with special regard to their design, construction, equipment and keep. 
relations to one another, and the purposes which they subserve. 


The opening chapters are devoted to a consi 


ng the above title. This book covers the 
deration of the model and the draft, their 


Full directions are given for producing the plans of a yacht with reference to the chief points in design, and the method 


of taking off the lines of a boat already built is likewise described in detail. 


All elements entering into design, such as Resistance, Stability. Balance of Rig, Handiness, Displacement, etc., are dealt with in separate chapters. 


mathematica] computations, and a review of theory and practice close the first division of the book. 
The second portion comprises the description of the Plates, covering the whole range of type in small yachts, from the shoal catboat and American centerboard sloop to examples 
With their aid and the specifi- 


ritish cutter yet built. 


The rules necessary for the 


These yachts have their lines, build and fittings depicted in the Plates, which are drawn to scale. 


f the narrowest and deepest 2 re , 
ations presented, the reader is placed in possession of accurate information concerning the mould, accommodations, rig and characteristics of all styles of yachts which have received 


avorable recognition. 


The third division offers a comprehensive review of single-hand sailing, to which small ya 


plan,and subsequent equipment and proper management. 
The iron work of y 
Signal Service, and a bibliography appear in the Appendix. 


Sporting boats, combination row and sailboats, and various examples of special form are introduced. } 
ts are especially adapted. Directions are given as a guide in selection of type and sail 


achts, their gear, yawls, stearing apparatus, boat building and much other closely related matter is entered upon. 


The new J ternational Rules of the Road, 


The work is profusely and handsomely illustrated witb 150 illustrations inserted in the text, besides the sixty-three plates as follows: 


LIST OF PLATES. 


Windward—Accommodation Plan XLVIII. The Cutter Mamie. 


I. The Sloop Yacht Schemer. XVII. Light Draft Cutter Mignonette. XXXII. 2 o . 
II. The Nuckel. XVIII. Mignonette—Sail Plan. XXXIV. The Windward—Sail Plan. XLIX. The Mamie—Midship Section. 
III. The Windward. XIX. Single-Hand Cruiser. XXXV. The Cruising Yaw! Aneto. L, The Mamie—Sail Plan. 
IV. A Newport Catboat—Portable Catboat. XX. Light Draft Cutter Carmita. XXXVI. The Single-Hand Yaw! Deuce. — LI. Six-Beam Cutter. 
V. An Eastern Catboat. XXI. The Dart. XXXVII. Deuce—Sail Plan and Construction LII. Six-Beam Cutter—Sail Plan. 
VL Keel Catboat Caprice. XXII. The Boston Sloop Neva. XXXVIII. The Cutter Petrel. LIII. The Cutter Surf. 
VII. Caprice—Sail Plan. XXIII. The Boston Sloop Nyssa. XXXIX. The Petrel—-Sail Plan. LIV. The Cutter Surf—Sail Plan. 
VIII. Keel Catboat Dodge. XXIV. Keel Sloop Columbine. XL. The Cutter Merlin. LV. The Cutter Surf—Midship Section 
IX. Catboat Dodge—Sail Plan. XXV. Columbine—Sail Plan. XLI. The Merlin—Sail Plan. LVI. The Cutter Surf—Cabin Plans. 
X. Open Buat Cruiser. XXVI. The Keel Sloop Alice. XLII. The Cutter Rajab. LVII. The Cutter Spankadillo. 
XI. The Cruiser—Sail Plan. XXVII. The Gannet. XLIII. The Cutter Yolande. LVIII. The Cutter Madge. 
XII. Open Boat Trident. XXVIII. A Compromise Sloop. XLIV. Yolande—Cabin and Deck Plans. LIX. The Madge—Ironwork. 
XIII. A Skipjack. XXIX. The Itchen Cutter Daisy. XLV. A Single-Hand Yawl. LX. The Schooner Gaetina. 
XIV. The Centerboard Sloop Gieam. XXX. Daisy—Sail Plan. XLVI. Single-Hand Yawl—Cabin and LXI. The Nonpareil Sharpie. 
XV. Gleam—Sail Plan. XXXI. The Cutter Vayu. Deck Plans. LXIl. The Cynthia. 
XVI. The Centerboard Sloop Midge. XXXII. The Cruising Yawl Windward. XLVII. S. H. Yawl—Rig and Construction, LXI{I, The Cruising Sneakbox. 
A folio volume (size of page 144x12} inches), printed on paper specially manufactured for it, and with great beauty of execution and finish in every detail, making a volume 


vastly superior to any other work, of the kind ever published. Pages 370, with 186 plate pages additional, or a total of more than 500. 


Wow Feeady. 
New York: FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 39 Park Row. 


Price, postpaid, $'°7.00. 
London: SAMSON, LOW, MARSTON & CO., 188 Fleet Street. 


“FOREST AND STREAM SERIES.” 


DEER HUNTING. 


BY JUDGE JOHN DEAN CATON. 


BY and by it will be time to hunt antelope and deer. It is 

always time to read about them. Judge Caton’s book 
on the antelope, elk, deer, moose and caribou of America 
discusses in a readable way the life history of these animals 
and the methods of their capture. It is the work of an 
enthusiastic sportsman who has nad a wide experience and 
has devoted the leisure of years to studying these interesting 
game animals. The volume is very fully illustrated, and is a 
perfect storehouse of information and entertainment. The first 
edition was sold by the Boston publishers at $4. Price $2.50, 


WOODCRAFT. 


BY ‘“NESSMUK.” 


A COMPACT pocket handbook-of condensed, boiled-down, 

concise, clear, comprehensive, sensible, practical camp 
qemasee. ‘‘Nessmuk” has been ‘‘in the woods” in Michigan, 

ew York, Pennsylvania, and South America, and this is a 
book for outers, wherever they kindle their camp-fire. The 
author believes in *‘smoothing it.” He has learned how; now 
he tells others. It is much easier to learn from ‘‘Nessmuk” 
than from Dame Experience. We should not be surprised if 
“Woodcraft” completely revolutionized the methods of camp- 
ing out. If you are going to the woods, read “Woodcraft” 
before ay go. It may add to your trip a hundred fold. 
Price $1.00, 


DOG TRAINING. 


BY S. T. HAMMOND. 


H® was a promising puppy, and when you turned him over 

to the breaker to be educated, you thought he was 
bound to make “‘the best dog in the world.” And you'll not 
soon forget how disappointed and disgusted you were when 
the dog, the breaker and the big bill—all three turned up 
together, and you saw that the animal’s spirit was broken 
and it would take a steam calliope to make him mind. Now, 
this could not have happened if you had been wise enough to 
buy a copy of Hammond’s book, and in your odd leisure 
moments train the dog yourself instead of having him 
broken by some one else. e are selling edition after edition 
of this book, and it is revolutionizing the system of preparing 
dogs for work in the field. Price $1.00. 


SHORE BIRDS. 


PAMPHLET for those who ‘“‘gun” along the shore. Tells 

of: I. Haunts and Habits—Where the bay birds live 

and what they do at home. II. Range and Migration—Where 

they go to breed and where to spend the winter. IIL A 

Morning Without the Birds—An episode of shore shooting. 

IV. Nomenclature—A list of our American species of Limicole, 

with a description of each species. V. Localities—Where to 

goto shoot them. VI. Blinds and Decoys—How to shoot 

them after you have reached the grounds. 45 pp., paper. 
Price 15 cents. 


ANGLING TALKS. 


BY GEORGE DAWSON. 

8S a political writer of conceded power, Mr. Dawson 
wielded a trenchant pen; when he terned from the 
conflict of parties to the praise of the favorite pastime of 
“simple wise men,” his essays, limpid as the crystal streams, 
are aglow with the soft summer sunlight and melodious with 
the songs of birds. When angling was the theme, he wrote 
from a full heart and in closest sympathy with the scenes and 
pursuits described. These ‘‘Talks” are brimful of manly, 
wholesome sentiment; there is in them all not a particle of 
cant. Their sincerity and overflowing spirit at.once win the 
reader, and he orce shares the author’s enthusiasm. The 
effect is magical, like that of the mimic players in Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia: he who reads, if he be an angler, must g0 
a-fishing; and if. he be not, eet then must he become 
one.—Exatract from Publishers’ *face. Cloth, price 50 cents. 


CANOE “AURORA.” 


BY DR. C. A. NEIDE. 

A CHARMINGLY written and always entertaining account 

of a canoe cruise from Lake power New York, down 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers to the Gulf of Mexico, by the 
Secre' of the American Canoe Associaiion. To the 
cruise of the “Aurora” is the next best thing to having made 
it; and the is decidedly more pleasant than would 
have been participation in some of the misadventures related. 
216 pp., cloth. Price $1.00. 
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The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
published on receipt ot publisher’s price. 3 


Sportsman’s Library. — 
List of Sportsman’s Books 
We will forward any of these Books by mail, pos'paid, on receipt of price. 


POSITIVELY NO BOOKS EXCHANGED. 


ANGLING. HUNTING—SHOOTING,. 
Across Country Wanderer. ................0+6. 











; F. A. ALLEN’S SPECIALTIES. 
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Ameri 5 
MONMOUTH, LL... eee eo woe : imeeiee epee. yaa, taut. Bascasanes 2 
LLFEN’S DUCK CALL-—Improved. Nickel Plated; the most natural-toned, easiest blowing, ME cc xcuncseacted ao rae io Rifle) “Bache: Pane: : 
ane — only — ~— Call ever invented and the only one that perfectly imitates the wild duck. Analing Tepe, Dewees... ‘ d Dead Shoe (The Gun) ‘ahastea rot ustrated. i 
Sent b on receipt o , _& on, f 3 Ficld. Cover and Trav oe 
f nN’ w. NG O4RS-—Can be attached to any boat in five min:ites, shipped | Angling Literature in Englan aed ‘ d oting...... -... . 
it eS. ie yoachen Fao work en easier than the common our. In duck shooting they are | Black Tes Fishing, Hen: Bee se 3 — en 8 eeeene Scenes and Charac- 
UE Wasa c vacesandvatercerceseas 2 PS, 2 VOL, CLOUD. ..... 0... ce eens aces enenee . ¢ 


invaluable; you see the bird the instant it leaves the water. Sent by express on receipt of $8. 
ALLEN’S SHELL ~WAGE-—Wil! reduce brass shelis to their original siz+ in one-half minute, 
m them as = and solid as when new. On ordering mention gauge wanted. Sent by express 
for $1; by mail $1.20. 
N’'S DECOY DUCK FRAME-—Is a simple device for holding the dead duck in a 
ast position in the water. Price $4perdoz. SEND FUR CATALOGUE FREE. 


“ TEE: ITHACA GUN? 


Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive S. Sketches, paper 
How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow......... 
How I Became a Sportsman............ ...... 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing..... .......... 
Hunting and Hunters of al! Nations, Frost... 
Hurlingham Gun Club Rules... . éaetes 
Instructions in Rifle Firing .... ae 
Nimrod in the Nerth, Schwatka 
Rifie Practice, Wingate......... 
Rod and Gun in California. ................... 


CGE NE oa ccccccce-dnnacesstucocce 
Domesticon&ed Trout. «.......6-.cccccescccccccce 
Fish Hatching and + A eee Ri suwaseawen 
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Fiy Fishing in Maine Lakes................--+- 
Fly Rods and Fly Tackle, Wells............... 
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BEST ENGLISH DAMASCUS STEEL BARRELS, | Frank Forester's Fish and Fisting io. 32 | Shooting... veceeessesessscces ce ceeeen 
TWIST BARRELS a * 1 I I wonsndocécdcdacésadereuanl 3 
, ey ame one t Tae iquarium ayesedase Shooting on the Wing...................... 3 
$s3Ss. Modern Practical angler, Pennell 2 = ae. hse gy Fishing, etc., W. . 50 
Practical Trout Culture 1 00! sport With Gun and Rod, cloth." "."""..".. 10 00 
Practical Fisherman. ........ - $30 | Sport with Gun and Rod, new, plain edition.. 5 00 
sy Prime’s 1Goa-Fisbing... .... .......-+-.5- ashouaed lant 15 00 
Rod and Line in Colorado Waters.............. 1 Sporting A pee er... psoas aes eis aasaensonss 1 50 
= Serentific Angler ........ cece tes cess ee ee nec. ee 
Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, - Stephens’ Lynx Hunong.............. 125 
a PEsndassdin taavcndwccadsadvenevuces ses 2 Stephens’ Fox Hunting =<... Sapte oe 
We hidada cotaean esau. 415) onedvedlaader 250 phone’ Youna Biases! cee reeeit 1 
"Bois Provan cee - a ; — “— 2 The Gun and Its Development. Greener....... 2 
Troms Culture, SIR... oc ccecccccccccscccces GUIDE BOOKS AN I be 
Trout Fishing, Rapid Streams, Cutliffe........ 1 Adirondacks. Map of, Stoddard - srnaiyed $1 00 
Walton, I . fac simile of first edition...... 3 Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake, pa. 50; clo. 1 00 
Farrar’s Guide to Richardson and Rangele 
BIRDS. Lake. paper, 50; cloth... ...... ...... a 1 00 
> . jane Bir Se cevece ceccecee 30 = Forrer’s nan of Mocashess Love ii 50 
Baird Birds cocercces eee ‘arrar’ ‘ocket Map o 
BABRER’sS Bechstem’s Chamber and Cage Birds 2 00 | Guide Book and Map of the Dead River Besion 50 
o “HRS | Bird Notes...........-...22eeeeeeeee oe 73 | Guide to Adirondac Region, Stoddard......... 25 
g e 1 25 | Map of Androsco MRA cvcdutavanae 50 
a es an es nven ion. Birds of Eastern Nortk America. 18 00 | Map of Northern Maine, Steele, -2..- 2.2.22... 1 00 
Birds of Rastern cemaranen sees * ; e Map of the Thousand Islands............... 50 
, Strongest, simplest and best balanced gun made. All have Top Lever, Low Hammers, Rebounding a Se ieee. Re ts eee a Map of the Yellowstone Park ................ 20 
he Locks, Interchangeable Parts. Extension Rib, Self-Fastening Compensating Fore End, Rubber Butt Plate, | Cage and Singing Birds, Adams............... 50 SPORTS AND GAMES. 
i and the shooting qualities that made the Baker Gun a great success. Send for Circulars. Coues’ Check ast, paper ie: OS ‘ ° Aiaiste teosta tor ie 3 sey om Games : e 
Coues’ Fie PE inc ccccpendccdaciands 2 etic ‘or Boys, » 706. $ CIOER. ... ose 
od Coues’ Key to North American Birds...... ... 15 00 | Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc.. 2 00 
ITHACA GUN CO., Ithaca, N. Y. | cote ieyto Nori ameiican iris: 15 00| Boy's Treteury of Sports and Pastimes, ei. 2 09 
he MOOI 6 6.5. cc ccncscccsccecesseccosseccees ease ccnctccusecqsena cascagacsaaues 20 
Holden’s Book of Birds, pa.............-.-+6.- 25 | Easy Whist loci ncamwsialanecaedaannasteeeie oats 50 
] L.cefe ver Arms Co. Minot’s Land and Game RR ee eas 3 00 Every Boy's Book of Sports and Amusements 3 50 
es ative Son Joe « 0c cdecccccsvesccccceseoses oR ee ed de ee are eee 
fi- MANUFACTURERS OF THE Naturaliste' Guide, Maynard.................. 2 00 | Instruction in the Indian Club Exercise... 5 
ed Natural History of Birds....................4+ 3 00 | Laws on of Whist, Cavendish..... 2 00 
Notes on Cage Birds, Green................+++. 1 80 Se SE I anise ccacccaccaaccsncalaentsds ee 
@ | Samuel's Birds of New Engiand.......... .... 400 iis: cinch icukainadsdaisadedeadne cineastn 25 
ail Soca fosdcrscacccecscscds evdeses 15 | Stonehenge, Encyclopedia of Rural Sports... 7 50 
4 of eee eee ee eee ee We BOF DOOD, cic cnccesiecccsecsccscaneta 50 
Ft Ri ay, plain ion, 2 vols. 2 each; 
id, Af \\ hand co Seba edition, 2 vols., each. 8 OE einen Boe ERNE. 3 00 
ae Wood’s Natural History of Birds...... 6 00 | Dog, Diseases of, Dalsiel.......22.27 12222272. 1 00 
BOATING AND WACHTING: Dene Vices. Wanda - atéweecesd gecoedeéus 2 = 
A Canoe Trip, or a Lark on the Water........ 30 | pog flat MOMMA... -.<-ccccscccenca 2B 
Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam 3 00:| Dog Breaking, Butchingon......-.............. 3% 
Boat Racing, Brickwood................. 2 50] Dog, the D: , Mayhew and Hutch’ ‘ea 3 00 
Boating Trips on New England Rivers ._.... 1 25] Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hammond........ 1 00 
« Btetiens Boat Building for Amateurs, W. P. 150 —_— Cs Great Britain, America and other 
Ms cncees a aadenrs sane ce cee MIN iisiavecsexuauandandacsdeuvuscadedeil 
Canoe Camp Cookery, by ‘‘Seneca”...... 1 00 | Dogs, Management of, Mayhew, 16mo : ’ 73 
Canoe Handling, C. B. Vaux..............+-++- 1 00 | Dogs, Points for Judging.......... 5c 
Canoemg in Kanuckia. ............2.ceeseeees 1 25 | Dogs, Richardson, pa. 36 ; “loth. 80 
Canoe and Camera....... ...- -.+.-.-eeeeeees - 150] Dogs and Their Ways, Williams. oan 
. Canoe, Voyage of the Paper. Bishop’s......... 1 50} Dogs and the Public an 5 
Deesiion's tenn Meshinety 0 1 60 | Dogs, Their Management and Trestment 
PRICE, $75 to $300.00. Four Months in a Sneakbox, Bishop... ..... 150] English a C8 Book: WORW oso oo a5s ; oo 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing.... ........... 1 00 | English K. C. S. Book, Vols. III. toX., each.. 4 50 
Model Yachts and Boats, Grosvenor........... 2 00 | Our Friend the Dog.................sccscsscece 8 0e 
This improvement is the only hammerless gun in the world with compensated action, to take up | Paddle and Portage... ... ..........seeeee +: 1 50! Practical Kennel Guide, Stablew 2.2.2... 22... 1 5C 
wear in every direction. The safety is automatic both in locking and releasing. Used bv the best trap | Practical Boat Sailing, Davies................. 2 00 , Setter Dog, the, Laverack. ... .............+. 3 00 
shots in America. Winner of the Pierce Diamond Badge three times at the New York State Convention, | Practical Boat Building, Neison... .......... 1 00 | Stonehenge, Dog of British Islands........... 7 5 
Send for illustrated catalogue. The America’s Cup, paper, 50c. ae stteeees I up | The Do by IID acs ay dae seacttincdanas 1 25 
i LEFEVER ARMS CO., Syracuse, N. Y. eee a renee 00 | Vero Shaw's Book on the Dog, cloth, $8.00; 
m NEW YORK SALES ROOMS: VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, 14 Murray St. Vacation Cruizing. Rothrick.... ao 9 SBD eneeakn eee” oo oonneonsenerectonien he 
PHILADELPHIA, JOSEPH ©. GRUBB & CO., 712 Market St. Yachts and Boat ailing, Keanp 10 00 UR das diceacededcdcastacudselen 
a ae come acai 3 9 S MISCELLANEOUS; 
e e achis, Small, U. +. Rupnardt. A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home, Abbott. 1 5€ 
et. Breech-Loading Single-Barreled Shotgun.| camrine anp rraveinc. | ventures of « Young Naturalist 0.) 17 
— Adventures in the Wilderness......... aeeeees 1 25| Animal Plagues. Flemmg........ ............. 486 
) $10.00. Amateur Trapper—paper, 50c.; bds......... ee %5 | Antelope and Deer of America.... ........... 2 50 
Three in Norway, or Rifle, Rod and Gun in pS Se ae Se 2 
MDs itan Teindushatd: Kidkeiade aeahunes 175 | Archery, Witchery of, Maurice Thompson.... 1 5€ 
Camps in the Rockies, Grohman. 1 7% | Atlas of Jersey Coast.............. cece cencee 1 50 
Camp Life in the Wilderness 30 | Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth, 
Camping and Cruising in Florida, Henshall. 1 50 Government Report 258 
. Canoe and Camp Cookery, by *‘Seneca’’...... 1 00 | Common Objects of the Seasho: 50 
Complete American Trapper, Gibson......... BG Eig 5 osc <in decccdncccescascomacas 12 
) . = ae calage- sereinaapbustondony 1 = Historical - Biographical Atlas of New Jer- 
Remington System Breech Action, which is so well and favorably known as to need no ow to Camp "1 sgetteeeseeeeeeees SR dnc ctacentssanendaese ate, sakes ke 5 00 
cor hens. 82in. Decarbonized Steel Barrel, Black Walnut stock. "Uses No. 16 B Brass or No 20 Papen oe oo Se trnneronnonee = iiceadendinctcen habeasd Be ee i ; S 
son = _ Shells. Guaranteed to be the best gun for the money extant. Weight 7ilbs. A magnificent Rustlings in the ee ee 1 00 eng urious to Vegetation................ 6 50 
eepi PIO ine a on - cvvaheasancqanacuqude 1 00 
t HORSE. Writings of ic 
a THE ALFORD & BERKELE CO.. 1] Chambers St., N Y. (P. 0. Box 2002 ) American Roadsters and Trotting Horses..... 5 00 a ues . s a ieee 1 5 
vith _ ORCS STN AR ER AAS ARS SRR SA ESS AA NR 5 TP PUAN runes Boucher’s Method of Horsemanship ecccccccce 1 00 | Mammals of New Yor tper, . eloth..... 5 00 
ve Bruce’s Stud Book, 3 vols..................05-- 30 00 | Maynard’s Manual of Taxidermy....... ..... 12 
ro a Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, 8vo. 2 50, Manton’s Taxidermy Without a Teacher...... 50 
aD Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo........... 1 50 Natural History Quadruped................... % 
nly, az Dwyer’s Horse Book...... - 125] North American Insects. ...................... 150 
e@ = es ne, Bae. an $ ad oe in, Tio, Sees Nakina <- DE 
e rses and Hounds........ "8 -Hours Insects. . 
the By C. B. VAUX (“DOT”).- Horses, Famous American 7% | Pistol, The........ rt = rs 30 
on’s Horses, Famous American Trotting. 7 caoorney for Amateurs.. a 
S go A complete manual for the management of a canoe. The author begins at the very : nenaee, of America........ : = Practical Forestry, by _ ::+- 150 
. 3 . : 4 : ; SE ein kessccadcqnace 44 Taxidermy and Home Decoration, 
— beginning, describes and explains the rudiments in the simplest and plainest way possible. — of oe wo Saeaddtveuacadsaakiereds . s SRS SE iasosepeeneetons 150 
nts. F ; Se ¢ . c 3 ew's Horse Buoccccccccccccccccccccce § OO} Practions Orange: Culture. .......ccccccccoscces 10 
Everything is made intelligible for beginners: and besides this A B C teaching there are so | Ma: hew’s Horse Management. tid ddaudwade 8 = Practical Poultry Keeping................+-++- 2 69 
9 many hints and wrinkles that the oldest canoeist afloat will find pleasure and profit in the | Rarey's Horse Tamer...-0/..c00/.cr-v.c's: "80 Sportsman's Gaueter, Ralloci."°""""""""") 3 09 
. study of these. The book is complete and concise—no useless duffle between its covers. The | Riding an S Wists behets...) 8 tae bee ae eee ree. te 
subjects treated are the choice of a canoe, paddling, sailing, care of the canoe, recipes and Stable Manaqument, —_ pecapascngatoswese ; S The Cream of Leicestershire.................. 3 ° 
a rules. The text is further élucidated by numerous practical drawings, and the beauty of the | Stonehenge = —. English Longe 3 50 ; * s 
= book is enhanced by the many ornamental vignettes. Pages 168; uniform with “Canoe i: af ance arcane” cpevanatchawietaiate’ ; eS 12 00 
‘ ; orse - 10 00 
nade Building.” Price, postpaid, $1.00. H i e 1 00 
oul 15 
NEW YORE: Forest anp StrREAM PUBLISHING Co., 39 Park Row. 10 0 is 
sted, ‘ ; ; Wallace’s American Trotting Register, 2 vols. 20 00 1 00 
LONDON: po & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. Woodruff's Trotting Horses of Americe...... 2 50 3 
Norriz & WILson, 156 Minories, E. C. Youast and on the Ressienedeida: aancdinge. ae ie 
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Manufacturer of Cedar Decoy Desa of all kinds. 
First ¢ uality, ets doz.; second quality, $7 a oe 
doz.; third quality, $5 per doz, Also Geese, Bran’ 

Swan, Coot and Decoys. Duck and ‘purkey 
Calls. Decoys le like any pattern furnished 
without extra charge. 






A FAMILIAR TALK. 























St. Clair Flats Pa uch larger than the bird; 
less than one-third the weight of tol solid decoys. The 
exact position of a duck on water at rest and un- 
alarmed. The lightest and best decoys made. 
Heads in different positions; glass eyes, hollow and 
flat bottom. Do notrequire weighting to keep them 
upright. Painted the exact imitation of the natural 
bird. $15 per doz. Sold by all gun dealers, to whom 
I give a large discount. It your dealer does not 
enn A them I will send, freight paid, on receipt of 
— Iiustrated price list free. I als» make solid 

ecoys after the Monroe Marsh Pattern, semi-flat 
bottom; price $11 per doz. 


Harrison’ s Celebrated Fish Hooks, 


D FOR WHICH WE USE THE FOLLOWIN 





With the approach of a new year it is not necessary to announce any change iv our 
mamner of conducting this journal. Just what the FoREsST anD STREAM has been in 1885 we 
hope to make it in 1886. It will be run on the same old principles, tested by experience and 
approved by prosperity. It will be just as entertaining, just as instructive, just as frank and 


outspoken, and just as helpful. 
We are sometimes asked to explain the reason of the FoREST AND STREAM’s constantly 


widening influence and prosperity. Well, there is no 


Trade-Secret 





about it, and we do not mind telling you. Itis this: We have not expended our energies in Trad 
preposterous spread-eagle proclamations of tremendous attractions in the dim and distant | Registered@f3 7a’ «+ °--~ ~*~" SS Mark, 
future, but have pinned our faith to present performance, each week, and fifty-two weeks weasel § on 
in the year. Thisin the kind of jou:nalism that is bound to succeed. Nothing very occult ee “treble Hooks, brazed 
about it, you see. Forged_ do. tapered or eyed. 
Another element of strength is the jealousy with which we bave maintained the inher- pe te . ” Double me 
ent dignity and entire respectability of the pastimes discussed in these pages, and the} Peculiar Eyed do. Hollow Point, Limerick 
é O’Shaughnessy do. of all styles, 
extreme care We have taken to keep the tone of the columns such as renders the paper fit] Qgrlisle Kirby or Round Cork Shape do. 
for any man to receive into his family. We are assured by men, whose good opivion we —— ony _ 
value, that they do not think it necessary to make oe A io 
Kendal Sneck Hook, New York Bass Hooks. 
° round or Kirby bend. Virginia. 
A Weekly Scrutin ace ren oes 
y u y ve Bait Hooks. Kirby and Shepherd's Crook Eel 
Hooks. Kirby and Round Bent Sea Hooks, 


tinned or blued, etc., ete. 

Manvfacturers also of Gut Leaders Hooks to Gut. 
All kinds of Artificial Flies and Baits. Brass and 
Steel Swivels and Fishing Tackle of every descrip- 
tion for home and export. Importers of Silk Worm 

Gut. Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 

R. HARRISON, BARTLEET & CO., 

Metropolitan Works, Redditch, England. 
Wholesale Only. Established 1803. 


of the contents of the FoREST AND STREAM before venturing to lay it on the family table, 
We determined, years ago, that a clean paper must win its way among sportsmen (not 
“sporting men”). The fact that it has done so is now cited, not that we may boast of our 
own prescience, but as a most gratifying evidence of the high standing of the field-sports to 
which this journal is devoted. 

In other words, the r¢ason why the ‘‘Forest and Stream” is liked 
by sportsmen is that the ‘Forest and Stream” i. the kind of paper 
that sportsmen like. 

This, as we have said before, is complimontary all around. A third element of the paper’s 
popularity is this: It has some hundreds of correspondents and contributors, who write for 
it because they have something to say. You have heard the story of the German professor 
who was assigned to prepare a thesis on the elephant. Now, he had never seen an elephant, 
so he evolved one out of his inner consciousness. Though we never read his essay, we have 
not the slightest doubt it was a very dry one. But if the German professor had ever come 


~ A Real Live Elephant 


in an African jungle, he could have written a thesis on the beast that would have had some 
animation in it. That is just the secret of the interest of the Forest AND STREAM’s contribu- 
tions. They come from men who have seen or done or heard something to write about. 
Nothing dry in their notes and sketches and letters. They put it on paper just as entertain- 
ingly as they would talk when gathered in camp after the hunt, or sitting about the fire and 
comparing notes of the day’s shoot. These stories and sketches come to us from sportsmen 
who represent every phase of life—all the professions and trades and occupations, from 
which busy men now and then turn aside for a bit of fun by the stream or in the stubble. 

Of course the great bulk of matter appearing in this paper has related to the game and 
fish of our own country, for that, after all, is what Forest aND STREAM readers are most 
interested in. And what a variety there has been! Squirrel shooting in the woods back of 
the barn, antelope on the distant plains, quail in the wheat stubble, and ‘“‘chickens” on the 
prairie; ruffed grouse on the wing and ‘‘partridge” on a limb; elk on the “‘hogbacks,” moose 
in the timber, deer in the brush, caribou on the barrens and coon in the hollow. All sorts 
of game by all sorts of methods, and in all sorts of places, and by all sorts of people. 





SPORTSMAN’S 
Camping or Fishing Tents 


OF ALL KINDS, SHAPES AND SIZES. 





Yacht and Cais Sails of most approved sae. 
Also awnings for store fronts, windows, yacht boats, 
ete. — style of Canoe Tents made at low —— 
F nn sores of all kinds. mp 
Stoves, oan 


as Bottoms, Hammocks, 
all kinds of Fancy Tents, and in fact anything made 
from canvas when an intelligent descri| 


on is given 
of what may be needed. My beautifu 


illustrated 
— now seedy. Send stamp for price list. Ad- 
dress S. HEMM 


NWAYW, 60 South st, N. Y. City. 
Schwatka’s Search. 
Sledging in the Arctic in quest of the 
FRANKLIN RECORDS, 





—BY— 
Give Cuvier a Bone WILLIAM H. GUILDER 
. Second in Command.. 
and the great naturalist could construct from it (or he pretended he could) the whole of the. 1 Volume, Ovo., wily Migs and Hiustrations, 
animal, living or fossil, to which it must have belonged. Give a man (say 500 years hence) Price, 3.00. 
the file of the Forest anp STREAM for 1885, and he will not need to be a naturalist to recon- For sale by the 


struct from its pages the animals and birds and fishes of this country (and he'll find in it a 
vast deal of curious and instructive information about the ‘true sportsman,” too). 

So, you see, the ForEsT AND STREAM is a journal of recreation. We do not mean alone 
that it treats of recreation, but in its columns is recreation. This is the practical nineteenth 
century realization of the old story of 


The Magician’s Carpet, 


on which one sat cross-legged and wished himself in a lovely garden a thousand miles away. 
With the Forest AND STREAM in hand you do not need to be a magician to transport yourself 
in a second to the hemlock browse and the trout pools, the quail cover or the ‘‘chicken 
grounds.” Perhaps, after all, we should have named this first, when we began to tell you the 
secret of FOREST AND STREAM’S success as a sportsman’s paper. 

The weekly issues of the ForEsT AND STREAM form two volumes each year of twenty- 
six numbers, or 500 pages each, and the file constitutes a library of permanent worth. 
Twenty-four volumes have already been published. We furnish handsome file binders 
(price $1.50) which hold twenty-six numbers. 

Subscriptions may begin at any time. Per year, $4; $2 for six months. Remit by post- 
office money order, draft or registered letter. Give name, town, county and State. Address 


Forest AnD StreaM Pus. Co., 39 Park Row, N. Y. 


FOREST AND STREAM: PUBLISHING CO. 
89 Park Row, N. Y. 


Wanted. 


OPIES WANTED.—JAN. 4, FEB.1, MARCH 8, 
1883; March 6, 1884. We are short of these 
issues, and would be obliged if any of our readers 
having one or all of these numbers that they do not 
want will send to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 39 
Park Row, New York City. mar26,tf 


WANTED. 


Bear, Buffalo, Deer, Wolves, Foxes, oes Cats, 
Civit Cats, Lynx, Panthers. Antelope, Otter, Beav- 
ers and other animals and birds of Pall kinds, Ad- 
dress D. H. TALBOT, Sioux City, Ia. 


for Sale. 


Ys 114% LB., 10 GAUGE, 32-IN. BARRELS, 
Damascus steel, top snap, ‘all latest improve- 
ments; made to order; only been shot a few times, 


Cost $95; sell for $60 cash; a d ducking 
Agave sae 8 "Si, Winebeaon, 
Mass, nov5,1t 























Sor Sule. 


OR SALE.—A W. & ©. SCOTT & SON ae. 








stock, ascus barrel, extension top snap, 

rebounding locks, patent fore end, full ‘ol 

as good as new; grade; will sell for 125: a fine 

shooting gun. Apply to ee is J. ILLS: , George- 

town, Mass. 

FB ctore. FOR SALE, EITHER WHITE OR 
colored. Per open $7; per single female, 
per single male, pair at one order, 

38. Send meow b <ose alien mney or 
sateen Re sices seam 


CHAS H. VAN. VECHTEN, Views, Ont. Co., N. ¥. 


9,1 .t 


Chester White, Berkshire 
and Poland China Pigs, 





West Chester, 


Circular and Price List 





OR SALE.—INDIAN  CURIOSITIES— ELK, 
Deer, Antelope, Kig Horn Heads, Scalps and 
Specimens, _ Price reasonable. Also three live 
coyotes at $5 each. AUGUST CUTTER AY 


Bozeman, Montana. 

LIVE QUAIL vnduion” Fe. aad 
Va. birds. B. WOODWARD, Commission 

Merchant, 174 Chambers st., N.Y. Established 1838, 


R SALE.—HAVRE DE GRACE DUCKING 

scow, double and single sinkbox, 500 deco: ves 
outfit seumeee. Address W. D. W., P. O. Box 181 
Philadelphia octee,on 


R CHARTER BY THE DAY.—A DUCKING 

scow, fully found, = double and sin, 4 sink 

bemee, decoys, etc. Appl y to CaPT. A. 
YERS, Havre de Grace, octets 


R SALE.—DOUBLE SHOTGUN, MAKER, E. 














M. ee S & Co., Oxford st., London, and Rue 
Scribe, Paris, Purd lever in bow of guard. Price 
$80. Lock Box 1, New Florence, Pa. nov5,1t 





R SALE.—A SPENCER REPEATING SHOT- 

gun, excellent shooter, new; $60 grade; very 
a Address H. KERR, '30 Second avenue, New 
York. nov5,1t 





Hu the Stud. 


PURE LAVERACK SETTER 
AN TIC 


IN THE STUD. 
Thoroughly broken and a fine field animal. 


Also setter pups of first-class breeding for sale. 
For terms, etc., epely to 
A. S. HOFFMAN, 
Estlevilie, Atlantic county, N. J. 


BRADFORD sets 


(Champion Lovat—Champion Jenny. 
a ion pug dog, winner of 41 frien Ge and 
England neluding champ’ rg 
Felsen. January, 1885; Ist, Cincinnati; 1st and spe- 

cial, Toronto; Ast, Philadelphia. Fee "$2. 

NAPO (A.K.R. 2037) bo—Luca)— 
The sire aa eae Sood ones, including first "' sec- 
ond prize winners, New Haven, 1885. Fee 

Puppies for sale. <a VIEW 

Box 629, Now Haven, Conn. 


IN THE STUD. 


Champion BERKLEY, red Irish setter (Elcho ex 
Loo II.). Fee 
we DONALD, pointer (Bob ex Sappho). 
ae BOB, Gordon setter (Lang ex Floss). 


The above-mentioned dogs are winners of many 
prizes, and have sired some of the best dogs now 








on the —— and in the field. For iculars ad- ~ 
dress A. MOORE, 1711 Spring len street, 
Phitadelpina, Pa. oct29, 4t 





Mt. Pleasant Konnels. 
In the Stud—King Charles — niel Young Prince 
Arthur, imported April. 1885. st K. C. in Amer- 
ica. 1st prize in Boston’s late show. Full 


Fee $25. Charm,.large, strong and stylish, black 
and white ticked..English setter, 2d p in N. ¥., 
sire Guy Mannering; dam, Bow Bells. Fee $15. 


Argus, a beautiful Gordon setter; sire imp. : 
dam, Beaulah.: Fee $15. For Sale—Two solid b 

and tan Gordon setter puppies, je ne agg full pedi- 
grees, Also two first-class Englis ug ane 
mos. old. C. T. BROWNELL, Box S05, ew Bedford 


IN THE STUD. 
ROUGH-COATED 8ST. BERNABD 


=a SRE 
;, Toronto; ist eee 





wt 1st, it, Pilads hia, Oct. 1885 ee many prizes 
England. Fee Address MAP F KEN- 
NELS, Garrison’s, N.Y oct29,4t 





The Fennel. 


NGLISH SETTER BITCH, WELL BROKEN, 

tine retriever; will exchani for a first class 
Colt or Parker breechloader. Address Lock Bo: 

297, New Brunswick, N. J. nov5,1t 


X-TERRIER PUPS FOR SALE, 3 MOS. OLD 
(Belvoir blood), Nettle (A.K.R. 1704) Mixture 








(A.K.R. 2697). Gamest and most beautiful of fox- 
terriers. Address W. H. COOKSON, Box 305, Hud- 
son, N. Y. nov5,2t 





OR SALE.—FOX-TERRIER STUD BOG BRIAR 

‘A.K.R. 1893) and St. Bernard Karl Bonivard 

A.K.R, 481). Wil sell low if taken at once. Box 290, 
ttsburgh, Pa. 


nov5,1t 
ANTED.—A SPAYED BITCH (COLLIE PRE- 
ferred) to give immediate alarm at a 
of strangers; igree immaterial. Box 290, Pit 
burgh, Pa. nov5,1t 


OR SALE.—DARK RED on ae 
thoroughly eg =~ and fine retriever. 
show him on game. Good pedigree anda handsome 


dog. Address C., P. O. Box 1,547, Philadelphia. 
nov5,2t 


EAGLES.—FOUR VERY FINE DOG PUP- 
Biba a meaman et Gales Se Be 
ner 0} an 
WESTON, Highland Park, Il novd, 





a 











asm 3 Oe i 


SESes 


